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GOETHE AND T. S. ELIOT 
BY MAuRICE BENN 


Apmirers of Goethe must be disturbed and challenged by Mr. Eliot's 
judgment of Goethe, for it implies that our admiration is excessive. Mr. 
Eliot recognizes the greatness of Goethe, but regards him as much less great 
than we have been accustomed to rate him. Thus we have thought of Goethe 
as being, indeed, inferior to Shakespeare, but as being, at his best, of the same 
quality as Shakespeare — as true a poet if less powerful and comprehensive. 
Mr. Eliot expresses the relation in terms of chaff and wheat: *. . . if humanism 
chooses Goethe and leaves Shakespeare then humanism is incapable of 
distinguishing between the chaff and the wheat’.' 

Goethe's claim to be accepted as a great thinker and teacher is also vigor- 
ously impugned by Mr. Eliot. It is true that he acknowledges and commends 
the wisdom that is to be found in Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann;* 
but Goethe's view of life appears to him to be fundamentally wrong, or at 
least to contain some fundamental error. For he sees Goethe as one of ‘the 
great heretics of all times’,* whose doctrine may have the historical and 
recurrent value which Mr. Eliot concedes to great heresies, but remains a 
heresy for all that. 

Mr. Eliot has admitted that he is prejudiced. ‘I applaud’, he has said, ‘their 
efforts to revive interest in Goethe, not because I enjoy him, but because I 
wish I could do so, and because I regard my inability to do so as an unfortu- 
nate limitation and prejudice.’* But he has nowhere admitted that his 
comparatively low estimate of Goethe is merely the effect of prejudice. 
When he writes, “Of Goethe it is perhaps truer to say that he dabbled in both 
philosophy and poetry and made no great success of either’,* we may feel 
that only violent prejudice could have impelled him to say anything so 
absurd; but the sentence is offered as an objective, if tentative, criticism. Now 
if Mr. Eliot had admitted that his opinion of Goethe was based merely on 
prejudice, no further comment would be necessary; but since he has not 
done so we may profitably consider the arguments by which he seeks to 
justify his view — the faults which he imputes to Goethe as a poet and as a 
thinker. 

Mr. Eliot has offered no detailed study of Goethe’s poetry, and his objec- 
tions to it are avowedly not based on a careful appreciation of it as poetry. 
They are based precisely on the fact that he has found himself unable, or 
imperfectly able, so to appreciate it; and this inability appears to him to be 
not his own fault, or not solely his own fault, but to be at least partly Goethe's 
fault. His charge against Goethe amounts, in short, to this: that Goethe has 
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made the pure aesthetic appreciation of his poetry difficult or impossible 
for his readers. 

First, in an essay in The Sacred Wood (1920), Mr. Eliot contends that the 
trouble arises from Goethe's failure to subordinate his philosophy to his art. 
To Faust, which he calls a ‘very able and brilliant poem’, he makes the 
following objection: 

Marlowe's Mephistopheles is a simpler creature than Goethe’s. But at least 
Marlowe has, in a few words, concentrated him into a statement. He is there, 
and (incidentally) he renders Milton’s Satan superfluous. Goethe’s demon 
inevitably sends us back to Goethe. He embodies a philosophy. A creation of 
art should not do that: he should replace the philosophy. Goethe has not, that 
is to say, sacrificed or consecrated his thought to make the drama; the drama 
is still a means.° 


To place such a heavy emphasis on one aspect of Faust is to press the truth 
to the point where it borders on falsehood, and results in a view of the whole 
work which is at least questionable and probably wrong. It is true that any 
modern poet who has to present an evil spirit will try to get as much help 
as he can from philosophy and from philosophical reflection; and in his 
presentation of Mephistopheles Goethe has done that — which does not 
necessarily mean that Mephistopheles is not a living creation, one might 
almost say, a personality. 

It is also true that in the second part of Faust,’ as in all the poetry of the 
old Goethe, reflection tends to dominate. But the suggestion that Faust exists 
for the sake of the philosophy which it embodies — and what else can Mr. 
Eliot mean by the words ‘the drama is still a means’? — is a suggestion that 
must excite dissatisfaction and, at best, imperfect agreement. For we know 
that it was only after many of the most brilliant scenes had been written, the 
scenes of the Urfaust and the Fragment, scenes of the purest poetic inspiration 
— we know that it was only after the composition of these scenes, and only 
under the influence of Schiller, that Goethe consciously endeavoured to 
introduce a dominating philosophical content into the poem as a whole. 
We also know that Goethe was embarrassed and irritated by the requests 
that were made to him that he should explain the ‘idea’ of such incom- 
mensurable works as Faust and Wilhelm Meister; and he wished his readers 
not to inquire what he had put into such works, but to see what they them- 
selves could get out of them. “An idea’, wrote Mr. Eliot in The Sacred 

Wood, *...can remain pure only by being transmuted, as the attitude of 
Flaubert toward the small bourgeois is transformed in Education Sentimentale. 
It has therefore become so identified with the reality that you can no longer 
say what the idea is’..* But that is exactly what Goethe has done in Faust. 
He himself, at any rate, was certainly unable to ‘say what the idea is’. 

It may well be that, here and elsewhere, Mr. Eliot has been too much 
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influenced by Santayana’s essay on Faust, an essay which led him to regard 
Goethe as a ‘philosophical poet’, and more a philosopher than a poet. But 
according to Santayana the philosophy of Faust was an unconscious philo- 
sophy: 
Faust remained an essentially romantic poem, written to give vent to a preg- 
nant and vivid genius, to touch the heart, to bewilder the mind with a carnival 
of images, to amuse, to thrill, to humanize; and if we must speak of philosophy 
there were many express maxims in the poem, and many insights half betrayed 
that exceeded in philosophic value the belated and official moral which the 
author affixed to it, and which he himself warned us not to take too seriously 
(Eckermann, May 6th, 1827). Faust is, then, no philosophical poem after an 
open or deliberate fashion; and yet it offers a solution to the moral problem of 
existence as truly as do the poems of Lucretius and Dante.° 


In spite of the last sentence, this passage is not a confirmation, it is a denial, 
of the view of Faust expressed in The Sacred Wood. According to Mr. Eliot 
philosophy is the end in Faust, art the means; according to Santayana art is 
the end — to please, to touch the heart — and only incidentally and uncon- 
sciously, not deliberately, a philosophy is exposed. 

Thus it is clear that Mr. Eliot’s objection has not much force as applied to 
Goethe. The poets to whom it applies with full force are the other two of 
Santayana's three philosophical poets — Lucretius and Dante. That Dante 
and Lucretius deliberately made use of their poetic gifts to propagate a 
doctrine, has been acknowledged by Mr. Eliot;'® and he has declared Dante 
to have been ‘about as thoroughgoing a didacticist as one could find’."’ 
Now Mr. Eliot has considerable respect for Lucretius, and he regards Dante 
as perhaps the greatest of all poets, as certainly inferior to none. How, then, 
can he condemn Goethe for a fault which — if it is a fault — has been com- 
mitted far more palpably by Lucretius, whose poetry he enjoys, and by 
Dante, whom he admires above all other poets? In the essay on Dante 
(1929) and in The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1933) he shows 
himself aware of the contradiction, and we must now examine his attempt 
to resolve it. 

Obviously he must abandon his assumption that the subordination of art 
to philosophy is necessarily incompatible with the highest fulfilment of the 
poet's task. He now argues that it may be or may not. With Goethe it is, 
with Dante it is not. Dante’s poetry can be fully enjoyed even by a reader 
who does not share his beliefs; Goethe’s beliefs demand assent, and if one 
cannot assent to them one cannot fully enjoy his poetry. How is this 
difference to be explained? Mr. Eliot attributes it to ‘the advantage of a 
coherent traditional system of dogma and morals like the Catholic: it stands 
apart for understanding and assent, even without belief, from the single 
individual who propounds it. Goethe always arouses in me a strong senti- 
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ment of disbelief in what he believes: Dante does not. I believe that this is 
because Dante is the purer poet, not because I have more sympathy with 
Dante the man than Goethe the man’."® 

Thus the charge against Goethe is no longer simply that he made art 
subservient to philosophy; it is that he made art subservient to an original, 
individual philosophy instead of to a traditional or borrowed one. It is this, 
in Mr. Eliot's view, that makes the dissociation of aesthetic and philosophical 
assent so difficult for the reader of Goethe's poetry. In other words, Goethe 
is accused of having, like Coleridge, weakened his poetry by dabbling in 
philosophy, forgetting that ‘the material of the artist is not his beliefs as 
held but his beliefs as felt’*® (i.e. not the philosophical truth of his beliefs but 
the emotion attached to them whether they be true or not), and that conse- 
quently a poet ought not to be too concerned about ‘beliefs as held’, let 
alone trying to be an original philosopher. Mr. Eliot can even ask: “Did 
Shakespeare think anything at all? He was occupied with turning human 
actions into poetry. *’ 

Well, Goethe certainly thought. So much must be admitted. He certainly 
had his views about the truth or falsity of philosophical doctrines, and he was 
not indifferent to “beliefs as held’. But before we agree that this may possibly 
explain the disturbing sentiment of disbelief which Mr. Eliot experiences on 
reading Goethe's poetry, we should inquire whether the difference in this 
respect between Goethe on the one hand and Lucretius, Dante and Shake- 
speare on the other is really as great as Mr. Eliot alleges it to be. 

That the material of the artist is his beliefs as felt rather than his beliefs as 
held, seems to me to be true. But I doubt if any artist could adequately 
express the feelings associated with a belief if the belief did not seem to him 
to have at least some temporary or partial validity. Mr. Eliot himself has 
expressed a doubt as to whether ‘even as great a poet as Dante could have 
composed the Comedy merely with understanding and without belief’; and 
how, we may ask, could Dante have arrived at such a belief — embracing as 
it did the whole philosophy of Aquinas — without thinking, and thinking 
philosophically: It must be obvious to every reader that the fervour and 
urgency of the poetry of Lucretius spring from the poet's absolute conviction 
of the vital truth of his doctrine; and again, such a conviction could be 
formed only by philosophical thought. As for Shakespeare, to suppose that 
he read Montaigne and Plutarch without being interested in, and reflecting 
upon, the truth of what he was reading, is to suppose that Shakespeare was 
not a human being but some monster. So there does seem to be some reason 
to believe that these great poets thought, just as Goethe did; and the difference 
between him and them can therefore only be a difference in the degree of 
originality of his thinking and of theirs. But does not Mr. Eliot somewhat 
exaggerate the originality of Goethe's philosophical thought? What was 
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Goethe’s original contribution to philosophy: The philosophy which 
Santayana found in Faust was simply the naturalist world-view of a Spino- 
zist: “The secret of what is serious in the moral of Faust is to be looked for in 
Spinoza — the source of what is serious in the philosophy of Goethe.’ 
That is to say, it was a borrowed philosophy — expressed loosely and freely 
and with considerable independence of mind, combined also with eclectic 
borrowings from other thinkers and with much original observation and 
intuition, but certainly not an original philosophy. And indeed, if Goethe 
had been distinguished for the individuality of his thought, how could he 
possibly have possessed that quality which is the one title to fame that Mr. 
Eliot is wholly willing to grant him — his representative quality, that ‘sense 
of his age’ which enabled him, according to Mr. Eliot, to express the thoughts 
and feelings of a particular historical period better than any one else could 
express them: “What remains is the fact that Goethe said many things better 
than any one else has said them, and, indeed, thought and felt them better 
than any one else has thought or felt them.’*® 

I do not find, then, that Goethe can truly be said to have ruined himself as 
a poet by dabbling in philosophy, or that there is any plausibility in the 
suggestion that the distracting effect of Goethe’s beliefs on Mr. Eliot's 
appreciation of his poetry may be due to the originality of his thought. Yet 
Mr. Eliot is still unwilling to admit that his inability to appreciate a poet may 
be entirely due to disagreement with the poet’s beliefs or to abhorrence of 
them: 


I suggest that the position is somewhat as follows. When the doctrine, 
theory, belief, or ‘view of life’ presented in a poem is one which the mind of 
the reader can accept as coherent, mature, and founded on the facts of exper- 
ience, it interposes no obstacle to the reader’s enjoyment, whether it be one 
that he can accept or deny, approve or deprecate. When it is one which the 
reader rejects as childish or feeble, it may, for a reader of well-developed mind, 
set up an almost complete check." 


So the views expressed by the poet need not be true, they need not command 
the assent of the reader; but they must at least be coherent, mature and 
founded on the facts of experience, they must at least be tenable, not intellec- 
tually despicable. Mr. Eliot, we remember, could see no reason to believe 
that Shakespeare thought anything at all, and he criticized Goethe for 
thinking too much. It now appears that the poet must think — at least 
enough to ensure that the views he expresses are not childish and feeble. 
But I doubt if Mr. Eliot would say that Goethe's view of life was childish 
and feeble — more so, even, than that Epicurean philosophy of Lucretius 
or that ‘rather smart and shallow view of life’ expressed in Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam which, Mr. Eliot has told us, do not impair his enjoyment of 
the verses of Lucretius and of Fitzgerald. In the passage last quoted Mr. 
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Eliot is expressly referring to Shelley, and we need not extend his remarks 
to Goethe. He returns to the criticism of Goethe a little further on: 


There is, however, more to the problem than that. I was struck by a sentence 
in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Introduction to D. H. Lawrence's Letters. “How 


bitterly’, he says of Lawrence, “he loathed the Wilhelm-Meisterish view of 


love as an education, as a means to culture, a Sandow-exerciser for the soul!’ 
Precisely; Lawrence in my opinion was right; but that view runs through 
the work of Goethe, and if you dislike it, what are you going to do about 
Goethe? Does ‘culture’ require that we make (what Lawrence never did, and 
I respect him for it) a deliberate effort to put out of mind all our convictions 
and passionate beliefs about life when we sit down to read poetry? If so, so 
much the worse for culture." 


In the first place, how can Mr. Eliot say that the view of love as an education, 
as a means to culture, ‘runs through the work of Goethe’: This appears to 
me to be simply untrue; and it is surely a strange reason for being unhappy 
about Goethe and for being perplexed as to what we are going to do about 
him. But even if the validity of the reason were granted, it is at any rate not 
a criticism of Goethe as a poet. It is an objection to his ideas, not to his 
poetry. Examining the reasons for Mr. Eliot's inability to appreciate certain 
poets, we noticed his claim that it was not the presentation of beliefs which 
he did not hold or of beliefs that excited his abhorrence that made the 
difficulty; but now is he not asserting just the contrary? Is he not saying that 
he will refuse, and feel justified in refusing, to accept any poetry that offends 
his convictions and passionate beliefs about life: Mr. Eliot, indeed, plays an 
unkind game with Goethe. He begins by maintaining that his preference for 
Dante is not due to a greater sympathy with Dante the man than with Goethe 
the man, but to the fact that Dante was the purer poet; but it becomes clear 
enough, before we are done, that Goethe might have been ever so pure a 
poet and Mr. Eliot would still have rejected him so long as he expressed 
such views as the “Wilhelm-Meisterish view of love’. It would have been 
simpler and fairer if Mr. Eliot had admitted from the beginning that he finds 
Goethe’s beliefs so abhorrent that he cannot judge his poetry. For that, 
after all, is the conclusion we are driven to. The arguments by which Mr. 
Eliot tries to show that his inability to appreciate Goethe's poetry is due to 
some defect in Goethe as a poet, all break down under closer scrutiny. One 
by one, they are seen to be untenable; and we are left at last with the blunt 
admission that Mr. Eliot cannot and will not approve of poetry that 
expresses views so offensive to him as those of Goethe. 
Nor is this conclusion seriously shaken by Mr. Eliot’s protestation: 
I am not a Buddhist, but some of the early Buddhist scriptures affect me as 


parts of the Old Testament do; I can still enjoy Fitzgerald’ s Omar though I do 
not hold that rather smart and shallow view of life;!® 
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or by his experience of Lucretius: 


One may share the essential beliefs of Dante and yet enjoy Lucretius to the 


full.?° 


For though Mr. Eliot is not a Buddhist, yet Buddhism — by its negative 
valuation of the world and of worldly things and by the ethics it teaches — 
has very much in common with his own religion; and as for Fitzgerald and 
Lucretius, we may observe, firstly, that if Mr. Eliot now claims to be able 
to enjoy Lucretius to the full, in the essay on Dante he told us that this was 
not so;*! and, secondly, that the Epicureanism of Lucretius — and this is even 
truer of Omar's ‘smart and shallow view of life’ — does not possess the force 
nowadays to offer a serious challenge to Mr. Eliot’s beliefs. Goethe does 
offer such a challenge; and Mr. Eliot’s attitude to him should be compared, 
not with his attitude to the Bhagavad-Gita, or to Lucretius or Fitzgerald, but 
with his attitude to Milton,** the difference being that, owing to Milton’s 
commanding position in English literature, Mr. Eliot was eventually driven 
to a thorough Auseinandersetzung with Milton’s poetry such as he was not 
obliged to attempt with the German poet. 

Having thus examined Mr. Eliot’s censure of Goethe as a poet and having 
shown it to be merely a rationalization of an antipathy which in itself has 
nothing whatever to do with Goethe’s poetry, we may proceed now to 
consider the real reason for this antipathy: Mr. Eliot’s repugnance to Goethe’s 
ideas, to Goethe’s view of life. To English readers, familiar with Mr. Eliot’s 
beliefs, this repugnance will be easily intelligible. In order to understand it, 
they need only notice how Mr. Eliot sees Goethe as a thinker, what he takes 
Goethe's view of life to be. This is most clearly revealed in the following 
passage from the article which Mr. Eliot contributed to The Nation and 
Athenaeum in 1929: 


It might be excessive to say that we cannot understand the nineteenth century 
without Goethe; but it may be true to say that we cannot understand that 
century until we are able to understand Goethe. And perhaps the best way to 
understand any of the ideas of the nineteenth century is to go back behind 
them, to the man who expressed them best, and in whom they were fresh and 
new and enthusiastic. It is a useful exercise, for instance, to try to catch the 
original spirit of a passage like the following . . . “Nature! We are surrounded 
by her, engulfed in her . . . She creates fresh forms for ever; what is now, has 
never been before; what was, never comes back again — everything is new 
and yet still is old. . . each of her works has a being of its own, each manifesta- 
tion is an original conception, and yet they all make one ... Every moment 
she begins an unending race, and every moment she is at the goal . . . She has 
neither speech nor language; but she creates hearts and voices, and in them she 
feels and speaks. Love is her crown...’ On me this falls as dismal as a rural 
sermon. But it once had meaning, and it will have meaning again; not the 
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meaning of something believed in, but the meaning of something which was 
once believed. 


With this pronouncement one should compare the following passage 
from the essay on Baudelaire: 


In the middle nineteenth century, the age which (at its best) Goethe had 
prefigured, an age of bustle, programmes, platforms, scientific progress, 
humanitarianism and revolutions which improved nothing, an age of pro- 
gressive degradation, Baudelaire perceived that what really matters is Sin and 
Redemption.” 


Mr. Eliot, then, like Santayana, regards Goethe as a naturalist, as a Spino- 
zist (his starting point is a passage from the Spinozistic essay on Nature 
usually attributed to Goethe), and this is the root of his quarrel with 
Goethe. It is the difference between a naturalist and a supernaturalist, 
between Spinozistic monism and Christian dualism, between the pagan 
acceptance of nature and man as divine and the Christian dogma of original 
sin. Thus while Goethe reproached Kant for having soiled his philosophic 
mantle ‘mit dem Schandfleck des radikalen Bésen’, Mr. Eliot can quote with 
approval the words of T. E. Hulme: ‘A man is essentially bad.’* 

Their first principles being thus antagonistic, it is easy to understand how 
Goethe must offend Mr. Eliot at every turn. That ‘cheerful and self- 
sufficing stoicism’, as Matthew Arnold called it, which Goethe learned 
from Spinoza, must seem to Mr. Eliot as objectionable as Shakespeare's 
Senecan stoicism or Nietzsche’s ‘stoicism upside-down’** — because it is ‘the 
reverse of Christian humility’, because it fails to recognize the essential 
wickedness of man; because it is opposed to all forms of suffering and 
sorrow, even to the Christian virtues of compassion and repentance; because, 
by making men self-sufficient, it disqualifies them for the Grace of God. 
How objectionable, likewise, to a man of Mr. Eliot’s views, must be such a 
work as the Roman Elegies, in which Goethe, following Spinoza and antici- 
pating Nietzsche ‘in affirming and recovering the innocence of nature, in 
ridding it of evil associations’ ,?* presents sexual love as entirely free from evil 
— how offensive this must be to Mr. Eliot who, in the essay on Baudelaire, 
asserts ‘that what distinguishes the relations of man and woman from the 
copulation of beasts is the knowledge of Good and Evil... that the sexual 
act as evil is more dignified, less boring, than the natural, “‘life-giving”’, 
cheery automatism of the modern world’. In general, Goethe’s humanism 
must appear to Mr. Eliot to be a false humanism, since it seeks to be inde- 
pendent of revealed religion and to dispense with the supernatural, whereas, 
in Mr. Eliot’s opinion, humanism is essentially dependent on religion for its 
vitality, so that it cannot long survive the decay of religion. Goethe, then, 
by severing humanism from its vital source, must be regarded as sharing, to 
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the extent of his influence, the responsibility for that dessication of life which 
Mr. Eliot has described in The Waste Land. 

The attempt to dispense with dogma and with the supernatural is what 
Mr. Eliot has in mind when he speaks of ‘the confluence of a stream of 
influence from Spinoza with a stream of influence from Rousseau, affecting 
liberal theology’; and we must remember that Mr. Eliot recognizes, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, ‘a relation between the liberalism that attacked the 
Church and the liberalism that appeared in politics’.*? For Mr. Eliot Goethe 
is a liberal, not only in religion, but in politics also. He is not classical but 
romantic** — in his principal tendencies akin to Rousseau. That is why Mr. 
Eliot associates him with the political and social reform-movements of the 
nineteenth century. And this too is seen as a consequence of the unchristian 
faith in the essential goodness of man. For of course, if perfection is latent in 
mankind, then infinite progress is possible and the liberalism of the nine- 
teenth century was justified. To the Christian, on the contrary, convinced 
of the radical depravity of nature and man, infinite progress is a chimera and 
liberalism a heresy. In all this Mr. Eliot is perfectly at one with T. E. Hulme 
who, in a well known passage of his Speculations,2* denounces Goethe for 
seeing the development of the human race not in the form of a circle (‘this 
symbol of the futility of existence’) but in the form ofa spiral. 

Nor should it be forgotten that in Mr. Eliot’s opinion liberalism is not 
only theoretically absurd, but it is in practice untenable and self-defeating, 
since it results in a chaos which imperatively calls for the grim corrective 
of totalitarianism. Thus in the domain of politics the influence of Goethe is 
regarded as operating in favour of a great delusion which leads mankind 
through the vulgarity of democracy to the tyranny of Bolshevism or Fascism. 

Such are Mr. Eliot’s objections to Goethe’s ideas — to his metaphysics, 
his ethics and his politics; and one sees how far-reaching they are and how 
bitter they are likely to be. Where such burning questions are involved, it is 
small wonder that Mr. Eliot should find himself somewhat less free to give 
himself up to pure aesthetic appreciation than when reading Lucretius and 
Fitzgerald's Omar. 

But is Mr. Eliot’s view of Goethe a true view? It is obviously a somewhat 
simplified, one-sided view. It does less than justice to the complexity, onc 
might even say the inconsistency, of Goethe’s thought. Mr. Eliot sces 
Goethe's philosophy through the eyes of Santayana (just as he sees Goethe's 
politics through the eyes of T. E. Hulme), but he pays insufficient heed to 
the elaborate qualifications and reservations by which Santayana sought to 
safeguard his treatment of Goethe as a philosophical poet. For in truth— 
and Santayana is well aware of this— Goethe was no philosopher. System 
and consistency are essential to philosophy and Goethe has neither. He could 
dispense with them because they are not essential to poetry. The poet deals 
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not with truth but with truths. It is his business to present to us — just as 
nature does, but with a more than natural vividness and free from accidents 
and irrelevances — the various aspects of the truth. And this poetic habit of 
thought is so inveterate in Goethe that very often, when he is professedly 
philosophizing or politicizing, he is in fact poeticizing. This is perhaps the 
reason for that irresolution and inner obscurity which he confessed to Schiller, 
and it may also explain Schiller’s complaint: “Er bekennt sich zu nichts.’ 
‘Er ist an nichts zu fassen.’ The embarrassing habit of seeing the truth in 
every principle cannot be conducive to a resolute adherence to one and 
rejection of another. 

Mr. Eliot’s fundamental objection is to Goethe’s optimism, his joyful 
assent to life. But was Goethe really an optimist and did he really assent to 
life so joyfully: There is something very questionable about Goethe's 
optimism, and he often gives us reason to wonder just how deep and solid 
it can really have been. It would be easy to show that he was deeply and 
acutely aware of the dark side of life; and his optimism, such as it was, can 
only be understood if we remember that, in part at least, it was the result of 
an effort of the will. Like many other opinions and attitudes of Goethe, it 
was adopted not so much because it was objectively justified as because it was 
thought to be fruitful and profitable for mankind — because it was more 
‘positive’ than the alternative. 

In need of similar correction, or rather supplementation, is Mr. Eliot’s 
view of Goethe's politics, in which there was at least as much conservatism 
as liberalism, at least as much scepticism about progress as belief in it. 

Yet it remains true that Goethe’s Spinozism — his optimism, therefore — 
is a real and important element in his thought; and it is also true that Goethe 
described himself as a “moderate liberal’. (Even had he not done so, it might 
be argued that liberalism was the logical consequence of his position.) So 
if we can deny that Mr. Eliot’s Goethe is the whole Goethe, I do not think 
we can deny that it is part of Goethe. To concede this is not to concede the 
justice of Mr. Eliot's criticism. That is such an immense question that I do 
not dare to discuss it; but I should like to insist that it is still an open question. 
It will be long before it is conclusively answered. In those aspects of his 
thought which most offend Mr. Eliot, Goethe is a man of the Renaissance; 
and Mr. Eliot is criticizing him from a point of view akin to that of the 
Middle Ages. Now it is of course possible, as we are often gloomily 
reminded, that we are now at the beginning of a historical period which will 
have much more resemblance to the Middle Ages than to the Renaissance. 
But even if this proves to be so, it will not mean that Mr. Eliot is right and 
Goethe wrong. It will only mean that before Goethe’s rightness can be fully 
felt again, before he can quite regain the prestige he once possessed, he may 
have to wait for the renaissance of the Renaissance. 
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GERHART HAUPTMANN AND MYNHEER PEEPERKORN 


BY S. D. StrrK 


‘Auf geistige, steigernde Art nach der Natur zu arbeiten, ist das Allervergniig- 
lichste.’ (Thomas Mann: Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, S. 177) 


GERHART HAUPTMANN unwittingly but very effectively stood model for 
Peeperkorn, the greatest and most unforgettable character in Thomas 
Mann’s novel Der Zauberberg. Thomas Mann himself has recently admitted 
the caricature—in Die Enstehung des Doktor Faustus (1949).1 Gerhart 
Hauptmann is dead; so that his friends and Hauptmann-scholars need no 
longer feel reluctant to discuss the matter openly. Indeed, an investigation is 
called for, in the interests of an objective ‘Hauptmann-Bild’, and in order to 
control the growth of what promises to become a first-rate literary legend. 

In his study of Der Zauberberg, Professor Weigand of Yale uttered a 
warning against any such investigation. “There are rumours afloat as to the 
identity of the real “‘model’’ that stands back of Peeperkorn; but the pursuit 
of such clues, besides forgetting the fundamental distinction between art and 
life, invariably leads away from the work of art instead of closer to its core. 
Regardless of any flesh and blood individual who may have contributed 
certain traits to Peeperkorn’s portrait, Peeperkorn is — to reduce the matter 
to simplest terms — a life-size portrait of Goethe’s ““K6nig in Thule’.”* But 
any member of the Hauptmann circle could have assured Professor Weigand 
that this was not a case of ‘rumours’ and ‘clues’, but of fact. If Professor 
Weigand had not rejected the ‘clues’, his study might have devoted con- 
siderably more space to Peeperkorn. The comparison with Goethe's “K6nig 
in Thule’ is apt up to a point; but the life-size portrait of Gerhart Hauptmann 
offered far greater possibilities. Furthermore, here is a most revealing window 
into Thomas Mann’s workshop, and an excellent if not unique opportunity 
to learn about his technique. 

Gerhart Hauptmann himself was in no doubt as to the caricature. It is 
well known to Hauptmann-scholars that he had the habit of reading with 
a pencil. Several members of the Hauptmann ‘Kreis’ and other privileged 
guests have seen Hauptmann’s thick and expressive underlinings, his spontane- 
ous and forceful comments, in the copy of Der Zauberberg long preserved in 
the ‘Hauptmann-Archiv’ in ‘Haus Wiesenstein’, Hauptmann’s hospitable 


home and veritable museum at Agnetendorf in the Giant Mountains of 


Silesia. I saw them myself in 1934, when Hauptmann and Frau Margarete 
kindly allowed me to work in the ‘Archiv’ on the unpublished Jesusstudien, 
out of which the novel Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint took its rise.* For 
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several years after Hauptmann’s death and the regrettable dispersal of the 
Agnetendorf Archives, it was rumoured that this valuable and unique copy 
of Der Zauberberg had disappeared. Some German newspapers even stated 
that it had been sold privately in Switzerland! Fortunately, however, it 
was saved, and is in the possession of Hauptmann’s widow. It is to be hoped 
that steps will be taken to ‘fix’ Hauptmann’s ‘Marginalien’ before they fade 
and become indecipherable, and that permission will be granted to some 
Hauptmann-scholar to copy them exactly. Such remarks as ‘O’, “O, ich?’, 
‘Stimmt!’, “Aha!’, “Was ist das tiberhaupt?’, “Was will das alles’, and “Bléd- 
sinn’, reveal that Hauptmann read the Peeperkorn caricature with mixed 
and not always flattered feelings.* 

In Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, Thomas Mann devoted eight pages 
(170-7) to an account of his relations with Gerhart Hauptmann and to an 
estimate of his character. He tells how the news that Hauptmann had died 
on June 6th, 1946 — his own birthday — made his thoughts turn to their fre- 
quent meetings, and particularly to the days they spent under the same roof 
in Bozen and on the island of Hiddensee.* According to the very accurate 
chronicle of Hauptmann’s life prepared by F. A. Voigt and C. F. W. Behl, 
Hauptmann and Frau Margarete stayed at Bozen in March and April 1923.° 
Frau Margarete informed me in a letter in 1948 that in the early ‘twenties 
they several times visited the Manns in their home in Miinchen; and that in 
the spring of 1923 Gerhart Hauptmann and Frau Margarete and Thomas 
Mann and his wife lived for several weeks in the Hotel Austria at Gries, near 
Bozen. In the summer of that year, the Hauptmanns went as usual to Hidden- 
see, where Thomas Mann and his wife joined them. In the article which 
Thomas Mann contributed to Die Neue Rundschau of November 1932 — the 
special number in honour of Hauptmann’s 7oth birthday — and again in Die 
Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, he describes an evening at Hiddensee, when 
Hauptmann read aloud an extract from his unpublished Till Eulenspiegel 
(the powerful and blood-curdling episode of how one day the sun failed to 
rise), and then quite naturally invited Thomas Mann to read them an extract 
from Der Zauberberg. Thomas Mann at first refused — according to his own 
account, for reasons of modesty. But in view of the fact that he h: ad obviously 
followed Hauptmann to Hiddensee in order to complete his ‘studies’ for 
Peeperkorn, one can think of other reasons for his embarrassment. After 
much urging and some kind words of encouragement from Hauptmann, 
he read something he had just recently written (etwas jiingst Geschriebenes) 
—the section entitled ‘Strandspaziergang’.’. In Der Zauberberg this im- 
mediately precedes the Peerperkorn episode. The climax of the novel had 
already been reached in the section of the sixth chapter entitled ‘Schnee’; in 
the half-waking dream outside the ski hut, Hans Castorp formulated in 
profound terms his new philosophy of life: 
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Der Mensch ist Herr der Gegensitze, sie sind durch ihn, und also ist er vorneh- 
mer als sie . . . Die Liebe steht dem Tode entgegen, nur sie, nicht die Vernunft, 
ist starker als er . . . Der Mensch soll um der Giite und Liebe willen dem Tode 
keine Herrschaft einraumen iiber seine Gedanken. 


At this stage it must have been difficult for Thomas Mann to decide just how 
the novel was to be led downhill from climax to conclusion. He had to bring 
Clawdia back — otherwise Hans Castorp would go on waiting for ever; but 
she must reappear in such a way that Hans could no longer hope to win her 
love. And if further surmise of this kind is permissible, Thomas Mann wanted 
above all to introduce a character in complete contrast to the diseased and 
pathetic decadents of the ‘Berghof’ community, and in particular a man who 
through sheer force of character would prove himself superior to Settem- 
brini and Naptha, the two ‘educators’, who had fought so tenaciously and so 
inconclusively for Hans Castorp’s soul. 

Thomas Mann had long been impressed by Hauptmann’s personality; and 
it seems reasonable to suggest that this attitude towards Hauptmann inspired 
him more than anything else to create Peeperkorn. But when he came to 
work out the idea, he concentrated (being Thomas Mann) on certain of 
Hauptmann’s weaknesses and eccentricities, exaggerated some of them almost 
beyond recognition, and repeated them as ‘Leitmotifs’ in every possible form. 
The master of irony and ridicule simply let himself go — and ignored the 
personal considerations involved. The result was a masterpiece of character- 
ization, which went far beyond the original model; but from the standpoint 
of his close association — if not friendship — with Gerhart Hauptmann, the 
result was also an inaccurate caricature. 

In spite of himself, and in spite of the tremendous differences between 
them, Thomas Mann obviously could not help admiring Hauptmann. He 
writes in Die Entstehung des Dr. Faustus: ‘I do not deny the grain of irony 
which was mixed with my admiration for him.’ “Das Gran Ironie’ is a 
remarkable understatement; but he goes on to affirm that ‘this admiration 
did really come from the heart’. Thomas Mann’s feeling for Hauptmann 
reveals a strange conflict between an inferiority and a superiority complex, 
in which the latter finally comes to dominate. In one of the soul-searching 
passages in Die Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (written during the First 
World War), Thomas Mann admitted that his claim to ‘patriotism’ could 
be questioned with good reason — 


denn ich bin kein sehr richtiger Deutscher. Zu einem Teil romanischen, 
latein-amerikanischen Blutes, war ich von jungauf mehr europaisch-intellek- 
tuell, als deutsch-poetisch gerichtet . . . Ein deutscher Dichter zu sein, wie etwa 
Gerhart Hauptmann, wie noch Herbert Eulenberg es ist, habe ich mir nie 
einzureden versucht — wobei ich mich beeile, hinzuzufiigen, dass hier keinen 
Augenblick vom Range, sondern ausschliesslich vom Wesen die Rede ist.* 
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After the First World War, when Thomas Mann ceased to be the apologist 
of Frederick the Great and the defender of German ‘Kultur’ against Western 
‘Zivilisation’, and when he became one of the most eloquent spokesmen of 
‘Humanitat’, Democracy, and the Weimar Republic, he was frequently the 
natural choice for a special article or speech in Hauptmann’s honour. Much 
of his praise seems nowadays to have been unnecessarily fulsome, and like so 
much more in these utterances it no longer rings true. In his well-known 
lecture “Von deutscher Republik’, which he gave in Berlin in October 1922, 
and which was printed in the Gerhart Hauptmann number of Die Neue 
Rundschau in November of that year (in honour of Hauptmann’s sixtieth 
birthday), he compared Hauptmann to a king. 


Denn ein K6nig sind Sie heute, wer wollte es leugnen, ein Volkskénig 
wahrhaft, wie Sie da vor mir sitzen — der K6nig der Republik. 


In 1930 Thomas Mann welcomed Hauptmann to Miinchen, on the occasion 
of the first performance in that city of Dorothea Angermann: 


Wir danken Ihnen feierlich und von Herzen fiir Inr Kommen. Wir huldigen 
Ihnen als dem Meister eines Lebenswerkes, das uns Ehrfurcht gebietet und 
dem unsere Liebe gehért. 


In the Gerhart Hauptmann number of Die Neue Rundschau of November 
1932, Thomas Mann wrote: 


Lieber, grosser Gerhart Hauptmann . . . Sie iiberragen Ihre Triumphe, und es 
wird die Zeit kommen — ich vermute es mit Sicherheit, wo Ihr Ruhm Ihr 
vollendetes Werk iiberragen wird; ja, wie schon uns Mitlebende, die wir Ihre 
Gesellschaft kennen, Ihr Menschenbild mehr erschiitterte, als all Ihr Werk. 


All this is in unhappy contrast to what he wrote in Die Entstehung des Doktor 
Faustus. But even here the idea of Hauptmann’s ‘Persénlichkeit’ is dominant 
—in the Peeperkorn sense. It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable, that 
Thomas Mann’s final verdict on Hauptmann’s character and achievement 
should be so much coloured by his amusing and witty recollections of 
Peeperkorn. After referring at the outset to Hauptmann’s forceful person- 
ality, he goes on: ‘Zweifellos hatte sie etwas Attrappenhaftes, bedeutsam 
Nichtiges, diese Pers6nlichkeit.’ He twice makes fun — grand fun — of the 
Hauptmann-Peeperkorn inability to finish a sentence, or even a clause; and 
he cannot resist a sly dig at Hauptmann’s devotion to high-quality alcohol. 
Another Peeperkorn reminiscence is the reference to Hauptmann’s “kleinen 
und blassen, recht ungoethischen Augen’. It is easy to understand — even if 
one cannot accept — Thomas Mann’s denunciation of Hauptmann for truck- 
ling to the Nazis; but the final word on “die innere Emigration’ has still to be 
said. On the meagre credit side of his balance-sheet, Thomas Mann pays 
tribute to Hauptmann’s kindly disposition and concern for the well-being of 
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others (“Gutmiitigkeit’ and ‘Fiirsorge’). Thomas Mann also recalls that Haupt- 
mann bore him no malice for the liberties he took in Der Zauberberg — for 
‘die Persiflage der Persdnlichkeit’ and ‘das Symbol majestitischer Unzulang- 
lichkeit’, which the novel contained. In 1926, Hauptmann had even gone 
out of his way to praise the novel in a public statement;* and it was partly 
if not mainly due to Hauptmann’s warm recommendation that Thomas 
Mann was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1929. ‘Gutmiitigkeit 
und Fiirsorge’, together with the inability to bear malice, were also outstand- 
ing qualities of Peeperkorn. 

The idea of personality is the most prominent and ever-recurring feature 
of Thomas Mann’s characterization of Peeperkorn. It is surely significant 
that the word ‘Pers6énlichkeit’ occurs (on a rough count) at least 27 times in 
the Peeperkorn episode, and that it is more frequent than any other of the 
keywords, except ‘Stirn’, which appears at least 29 times. The adjective 
‘kéniglich’ is used at least 15 times, and the adjective ‘majestitisch’ at least s 
times: all these words, and many others like them, help to intensify the 
impression in the mind of even the most casual reader that Peeperkorn is a 
grand fellow (‘cin Kerl’). Three or four weeks after his arrival at the 
‘Berghof’, Clawdia introduces Hans Castorp to him. 


For the first time, he stood under the direct influence of Peeperkorn’s mighty 
personality (‘personality’ — that was the word one constantly had in mind 
with reference to this man; one knew suddenly what a personality was, when 
one saw him; indeed more than that — one was convinced that a personality 
could not possibly look otherwise). (367). 


Later that evening — it was the evening of the card-party which turned into 
a debauch — Hans Castorp felt for the hundredth time: “My God — the man is 
a personality. I have come up against a personality, and he is Clawdia’s 
travelling companion!'(378). And during his painful but dignified conver- 
sation with Clawdia, shortly before Peeperkorn’ s suicide, Hans generously 
assures her: “The man is an acquisition — in God’s name, he is such a personal- 
ity (430). Hans tells Settembrini that for some mysterious reason Peeperkorn 
can put them all in his pocket; and there is only one word for it, the word 
‘Pers6nlichkcit’ (407). Hans soon realized that Settembrini and Naptha, his 
two over-articulate educators, were like dwarfs alongside Pieter Pecperkorn 
(392). The great man always treated them with polite attention; but one 
day he w ageed his finger in their direction, and said with a smile: ‘Ja — ja — 
ja! Das ist — Das sind —. Meine Herrschaften, ich lenke Ihre rw al 
keit — Cerebrum, cerebral, verstehen Sie!’(405). This wonderful verdict is 
repeated a few pages further on (417). 

At one stage in his Faust-novel, Thomas Mann found himself unable to 
make headway with one of the characters. “Was mir noch fehlte, was ich so 
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recht nicht mit Augen sah, war die Person, die Erscheinung des Mannes 
selbst.’ This casual confession does much to explain why so many of the 
hundreds of characters created by Thomas Mann are intensely alive and real: 
he could actually see them ... One morning he told his wife about these 
difficulties — “die mich an die fernen Tage in Bozen erinnerte, als ich ratlos 
war, wie aus Mynheer Peeperkorn etwas Pittoreskes zu machen’. She at once 
reminded him of an old friend in New York, who was just the type in 
question. Fine! Of course! Why had he not thought of him before? And 
then come the words which provide the motto for this essay; “The greatest 
joy of all is to work from nature, in a spiritual and increasingly vivid way.’ 
This is exactly how Thomas Mann used Hauptmann as his model for Peeper- 
korn. Starting out from a rough sketch of this man with a great per- 
sonality, he carefully observed and filled in the details; returning again and 
again with his rather heavy brush to certain salient features, until they stood 
out in bold relief. 

Most readers of Der Zauberberg remember Peeperkorn’s mode of express- 
ing himself more clearly than his appearance. Did Gerhart Hauptmann 
really talk like this: From my own limited observation, I would say that 
Hauptmann spoke in this incoherent way when he was tired, or when he was 
drinking — and these two things often seem to have gone together. No 
matter where he was living, Hauptmann worked very hard, and to a strict 
schedule: every morning, and every afternoon from about 4.30 to 8. In the 
evening he liked to eat and drink in good company, in order to relax, and to 
escape from the strain of his productive effort. I also noticed that Hauptmann 
became incoherent when he felt uncomfortable, e.g. in the presence of the 
editor of a Nazi newspaper, who arrived from Dresden one week-end in July 
1939 when I was at Agnetendorf: and there are obvious reasons for believing 
that Hauptmann was not particularly happy in the company of Thomas 
Mann. On the other hand, it must be stressed that Hauptmann — like Goethe 
— dictated practically everything; and that when the creative mood was on 
him, he could dictate whole scenes of a play, or line after line of German 
hexameters: as if he were a medium, or in a kind of creative trance. More- 
over, there is no doubt that Hauptmann could talk at length and very 
effectively, if the theme were to his liking. I once mentioned the clouds in 
the paintings by Willmann in the Josephskapelle of Kloster Griissau; this 
led him to talk for at least ten minutes about clouds in literature, from the 
Greeks to the German Romanticists. So there was good reason for Thomas 
Mann to admit that Peeperkorn one day talked to Hans Castorp ‘very 
impressively and with unwonted coherence about drugs and poisons’ (398). 
With this conversation in mind, Hans Castorp assures the sceptical Settem- 
brini that Peeperkorn can often talk quite coherently, when he gets interested 
(wenn er warm wird) (409). Finally, it must not be overlooked that Mynhcer 
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‘spoke with uncommon precision and clarity’ on the afternoon when Hans 
Castorp visited him in his bedroom, despite the exhaustion caused by his 
fever. “There was scarcely a trace of incoherence’ (444). 

Thinking back to my own experiences of Hauptmann as conversationalist, 
the word I remember most is ‘Und’, and the sonorous, emphatic way he 
said it: not only to introduce a sentence or a clause, but quite often in the 
middle — followed by a brief pause, or a lapse into silence. From association 
with simple folk in various parts of the province, I came to think of this as a 
Silesian habit, of which there is ample evidence in Die Weber. When Weaver 
Heiber is pleading with the pay-clerk in Dreissiger’s office, he says: 


Se werden verzeihen, Herr Feifer, ich meecht Sie gittlichst gebet'n hab’n, ob 
Se vielleicht und Se wollt’n so gnadig sein und wollt’n mir den Gefall’n tun 
und liessen mir a Vorschuss diesmal nich abrechn! 


Or again: Erste Weberfrau: 


Ich kann halt balde . . . ich weiss gar nich, wenn Sie mir das Mal und geb’n mir 
keen’n Vorschuss . . . Jesis, Jesis. 


I suggest that it was partly at least this Silesian ‘Und’ which gave Thomas 
Mann the idea for Peeperkorn’s ‘magnificent incoherence’. 

In order to confirm my own impressions, I sent a list of Peeperkorn’s 
favourite words to friends of Gerhart Hauptmann. All agreed that Haupt- 
mann was fond of ‘Gut’, ‘Durchaus’, ‘Absolut’, ‘Erledigt’, “Meine Herr- 
schaften’, and used them frequently. ‘Perfekt’ is much less certain; and 
‘Junger Mann’ (to Hans Castorp) is doubtful. Hauptmann sometimes 
addressed Frau Margarete as ‘Mein Kind’ (cf. Peeperkorn to Clawdia); but 
this is quite common in Germany — where the husband tends to be con- 
siderably older than the wife; and in any case Frau Margarete, Hauptmann’s 
second wife, was fourteen years his junior. After tasting the special collation 
he ordered on the night of the card-party, Peeperkorn declared in a sudden 
fit of royal anger that it was all ‘Firlefanz’ and ‘verdammter Quark’ (372). 
These are common German words, which sound strange in the mouth of a 
Dutchman. Another favourite phrase with Peeperkorn was: ‘Pieter Peeper- 
korn will now take to himself a refreshing schnaps.’ This appears in the first 
few lines of the Peeperkorn episode, and is repeated on page 354, where it 
called forth a strong protest from Hauptmann’s pencil (see p. 162 above). 
Hauptmann was far too much of a Silesian not to like schnaps; but nobody 
seems to have heard him say anything of this kind, and it is probably a 
brilliant invention on Thomas Mann’s part. It is much more likely that 
Hauptmann talked in Thomas Mann’s presence about ‘fliissiges Brot’, which 
is quite a common German phrase for beer, and in Silesia for schnaps. 
Peeperkorn does not use the adjective “fliissig’; but he tells the waitress to 
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bring him ‘ein wenig Brot ... aber nicht gebackenes Brot ... sondern 
gebranntes, Gottesbrot, klares Brot, und zwar der Labung wegen.’ As he is 
a Dutchman, the schnaps he asks for is naturally Holland gin (Genever- 
Schiedamer) (353). 

Closely allied with this intriguing theme of Peeperkorn’s use of words is 
that of his gestures. Thomas Mann speaks repeatedly of his “Kulturgebarden’, 
a word which he coined for the occasion — in fact one can see him at work in 
his mint. In the first description of Peeperkorn, Thomas Mann compares 
his choice and compelling gestures with those of the conductor of an orches- 
tra — such delicate nuances, so elegant, exact and clean-cut; in other words, 
they were the gestures of a man of ‘Kultur’, and of the kind of man only 
‘Kultur’ could create (350). It is possible that Thomas Mann’s close study 
of Hauptmann’s numerous and varied gestures gave him the idea for the 
‘Exaktheitsring’, i.e. Peeperkorn’s habit of bending his thumb and first finger 
so as to form a circle, leaving the other three fingers stiffly erect (398). 
Several times Peeperkorn strikes the table with his fist, which is very doubt- 
ful for Hauptmann. But he did have a typical gesture of this kind; he would 
raise his arm and make a sweeping motion as if he intended to hit the table, 
but at the last moment he would hesitate; and after the palm of his hand had 
glided on to the table, he would say something like: “So, meine Herrschaften, 
jetzt gehen wir schlafen!’ Peeperkorn also had the habit of gently placing 
his hand (on one occasion both hands) on the lower arm of Madame Chau- 
chat or whoever was sitting next to him at table. Hauptmann did this 
occasionally, when he was in an expansive mood. ‘Every now and then 
Peeperkorn raised the hand of his travelling companion (Madame Chauchat) 
with gallant devotion to his lips’ (388). Hauptmann was quite capable of 
kissing the hand of the lady next to him at table. His behaviour towards the 
other sex was marked by an old-fashioned politeness and gallantry. 

Peeperkorn frequently gets in a rage. Thomas Mann’s favourite word for 
this is ‘Koller’, to which the adjective *kéniglich’ is often added; but we also 
read about Peeperkorn’s ‘ur-ftirchterliche Haltung’ and his ‘vorsiindflutliche 
Grimmgebarde’ (381). Was Hauptmann in any way like this: My Silesian 
friends will forgive me if I say that sudden bursts of anger struck me as a 
Silesian characteristic: at any rate | witnessed more exhibitions of ‘Jahzorn’ 
during seven years in Silesia than in the rest of my life elsewhere. One even- 
ing at Agnetendorf Hauptmann suddenly got very angry with Fritz Fischer, 
the quiet and efficient man-of-all-trades, who served at table when guests 
were present — because the food was cold and the wine not cold enough. 
But Hauptmann’s anger faded just as quickly as it came. Ordinarily he was 
smiling, modest, considerate — an ideal host. 

It is in appearance and dress that Peeperkorn comes closest to Hauptmann. 
Here again I have tried to confirm or correct my own personal observations 
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and the study of portraits and photographs by sending a list of “Leitmotifs’ to 
friends of Hauptmann. Hauptmann’s lofty forehead seems to have attracted 
Thomas Mann’s special attention; and it is remarkable how this master of the 
German language invented different words and phrases to describe its lines 
and furrows. The German language is almost infinitely (and dangerously) 
rich, because of its continuing power to create compound words out of 
itself. Thomas Mann has achieved more with compound words than any 
other writer (to the distress of translators and foreign students?); and no 
other writer has depended so much on the use (and abuse?) of adjectives: not 
to mention his questionable fondness for what grammar-books call the 
‘composite adjectival adjunct’. In the first and detailed description of 
Peeperkorn’s appearance, from which almost all the ‘Leitmotifs’ take their 
rise, we hear about “die ausgepraigten Stirnfalten, die erst an den Schlifen 
aufwarts und dann horizontal tiber seine Stirn laufen’; but on the next page 
the formula runs: ‘die rechtwinklig von seiner Stirn zu den dusseren Augen- 
winkeln laufenden Falten’ (350). The idea is repeated, underlined, driven 
home; but the word-pattern is seldom quite the same, and one can trace a 


gradual ebb and flow in the stress: ‘machtige Stirnfalten ... idolhaftes 
Arabeskenwerk ... emporgezogene Stirnarabesken ... monumentales 
Faltenwerk ... lineares Faltenwerk ... idolhafte Stirnlineatur . . . idolhafte 


Faltenlineatur, usw.’ Similarly, Thomas Mann is not content to write about 
Peeperkorn’s (and Hauptmann’s) ‘weisses Haar’, and leave it at that. Begin- 
ning with ‘sein grosses, vom weissen Haar umflammtes Haupt’, he proceeds 
with variations such as: “weiss umlodert das miachtige Haupt . . . die Weisse 
seines flammenden Haares ... sein weisses Flammenhaar ... das weisse 
Flammenhaupt’. Thomas Mann observed correctly that Hauptmann’s eyes 
were small and pale; so the word ‘klein’ is repeated at least 5 times, and 
‘blass’ at least 18 times, in the ever-changing references to Peeperkorn’s eyes: 
‘der blasse Blick ... das fahle Auge ... blasse Drohung ... der blasse 
Leidensblick . . . die Augen blickten bleich und matt . . . blassiugig, usw.’ It 
would seem rather less accurate to describe Hauptmann’s mouth and lips as 
‘zerrissen’; but this is the word which Thomas Mann applies more than any 
other to Peeperkorn’s mouth and lips — at least 12 times. Peeperkorn’s nose 
is described as ‘gross und fleischig’, which isa fairly adequate if not very elegant 
description of Hauptmann’s nose; but for some strange reason Thomas Mann 
does not dwell on it, and Peeperkorn’s nose is not mentioned again. Appar- 
ently Thomas Mann was far more impressed by Hauptmann’s forehead, hair, 
eyes and mouth. 

There is only one more feature of the Peeperkorn-Hauptmann physiog- 
nomy which I would like to discuss, because of its wider and more sinister 
implications: ‘das sybaritische Griibchen’. In the final stage of the card-party 
debauch, Peeperkorn decided to order ‘Cordon rouge, trés sec’ (Haupt- 
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mann’s favourite pink champagne?), petits fours, and other special delicacies: 


Seine grossartige Physiognomie erbliihte iippig und heiter; sogar cin sybari- 
tisches Griibchen zeigte sich auf einmal in seiner Wange (384). 


Later, when he listened to Settembrini and Naptha discussing marriage and 
sin, the sybaritic dimple — “known from previous occasions’ — showed up 
once again in his cheek (419). Its final appearance was towards the end of 
Peeperkorn’s famous speech near the waterfall, the noise of which over- 
whelmed every word: ‘Dann wieder sah man das tippige Griibchen erbliihen, 
sybaritische Schalkheit’ (471). But what is a ‘sybaritic dimple’: And did 
Hauptmann ever have one? Hauptmann’s face was so wrinkled, and it could 
be so exceptionally mobile and expressive, that Thomas Mann would have 
no difficulty in finding a dimple. The phrase was certainly coined ad hoc; 
and Thomas Mann was once again back at his favourite sport of exploiting 
and satirizing Hauptmann’s over-devotion to the best of food and wine. The 
meals I was privileged to enjoy at Hauptmann’s table in the “Wiesenstein’ 
never struck me as exceptionally rich or expensive; and although Hauptmann 
may have been something of a ‘gourmet’, it would be completely unjust to 
call him a ‘gourmand’. He unashamedly enjoyed beer (Miinchener ‘Kissling’ 
for preference), good schnaps, and good wine, which formed a necessary 
part of his daily routine and of his creative existence; but he was not a tippler 
or habitual drunkard. The question of smoking is less complicated than that 
of food and drink. When Hans Castorp and Clawdia smoked cigarettes, 
Peeperkorn did not object, although he never smoked himself. If they under- 
stood him aright, he considered smoking to be one of those over-refined 
enjoyments which robbed of their majesty the simple pleasures of life. 
‘Young man — The simple! The holy! Good — You understand me. A 
bottle of wine, a steaming omelette, a pure schnaps’ (374). Hauptmann very 
occasionally smoked a cigarette, but a few puffs sufficed; and it had to be a 
special brand: Simon Arzt— Cairo. (On the second page of the novel 
Atlantis, the hero, Friedrich Kammacher, who is of course in many ways 
Hauptmann himself, buys several hundred cigarettes of this brand in South- 
ampton.) 

And now a few words about the Peeperkorn-Hauptmann hands. Haupt- 
mann had the wonderfully shaped hands of a creative artist: they were 
several times photographed, and a plaster-cast was taken of them when he 
died. So it was perhaps only natural that the very observant Thomas Mann 
should make them into another Peeperkorn ‘Leitmotif’. According to the 
first description of Peeperkorn, his hands were ‘ziemlich breit, mit langen 
spitzzulaufenden Nageln versehen’. It was these long, pointed nails (a con- 
siderable exaggeration as far as his model was concerned?), which attracted 
Thomas Mann most, and gave him another welcome opportunity for his 
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word-gymuastics: ‘nagelspitz . . . langgenagelt . . . langnagelig ... lanzen- 
spitz . . . die Lanzen seiner Finger . . . mit erhobener Fingerlanze, usw.’ The 
word ‘Kapitinshand’, which stressed in a picturesque way that Peeperkorn’s 
hands were broad, was introduced rather late (367), but from then on it was 
repeated at least 10 times. Finally, there is frequent mention of the freckles 
(‘ Sommersprossen ’) on the back of Peeperkorn’ shands. This again is a tribute 
to Thomas Mann’s powers of observation. Hauptmann had many of these 
light brown or yellowish spots and blotches on the back of his hands; but they 
were surely ‘Leberflecken’ rather than ‘Sommersprossen’, i.e. the pig- 
mentation of the skin typical with older people. 

Peeperkorn — like Hauptmann — was a fine figure of a man: ‘gross und 
breit ... robust und sparlich .. . sein machtiger K6rper . . . sein herrlicher 
Kérper, usw.’ There is no need to go into further detail on this point. But 
the question of bearing and gait warrants rather more attention, in the 
interests of an accurate ‘Hauptmann-Bild’. Peeperkorn liked to stand with 
his legs apart (‘spreizbeinig’), with his hands thrust into his trouser pockets. 
Yes, Hauptmann often did this, when he was feeling fit and happy. But it is 
not true that he rolled his whole body (including his head) from side to side 
with each step he took; or that when he was walking in the open air, he 
looked less majestic than inside; or that he walked with a stoop (404). 


According to Gerhart Pohl, the Silesian novelist who saw a great deal of 


Hauptmann during his last years, he continued to walk very erect (‘kerzen- 
gerade’) and majestically, till he was struck down by paralysis, after the 
Dresden air-raid in February 1945. 

Certain articles of Peeperkorn’s wardrobe would be sufficient to conjure 
up Hauptmann in the mind of any reader who had seen him in his own home. 
Hauptmann’s favourite hat was a soft felt, with a broad, floppy brim: | 
remember seeing it hanging in the clothes lobby at Agnetendorf, ready to 
hand; he wore it frequently, and it appears in several photographs. Whether 
it dated back as far as Bozen and Hiddensee, 1923, I cannot be sure; but it 
certainly looked as if it might. Hauptmann had a preference for what is best 
described as ‘Biedermeiertracht’. Like Peeperkorn, he often wore a check 
morning coat (‘karierter Gehrock’), and a high waistcoat, buttoned up almost 
to his chin. This made him look rather like a pastor. ‘Und seine Schlussweste 
verleiht ihm was Geistliches, trotzdem der Gehrock kariert ist.’ Hauptmann 
himself apparently chuckled and wrote an approving ‘Aha!’ in the margin 
when he read this description (see p. 163 above). But he was probably much 
less pleased to discover that Peeperkorn was even wearing his shirts! The 
day after the card-party debauch, Peeperkorn lay ill in bed, and Hans Castorp 
paid him a visit. ‘He was rather shocked to find that the Dutchman was not 
wearing a white shirt, but a long-sleeved woollen shirt, buttoned at the 
wrists and without a collar’ (394). This “Trikothemd’ is mentioned several 
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times later; Hans Castorp just could not forget it. I do not pretend to have 
seen Hauptmann’s shirts; but in his autobiography, Das Abenteuer meiner 
Jugend, Hauptmann relates that he and his brother Carl made themselves 
conspicuous in Naples in the spring of 1883 by wearing the so-called 
‘Normalkleidung’ which had just been invented by Professor Dr. Jager: 
‘Wir trugen kein Leinenhemd, gingen sogar in Wollschuhen.’'? Hauptmann 
seems to have remained faithful to his woollen ‘Jigerhemd’ throughout 
his long life. 

But how did Thomas Mann discover the kind of shirts Hauptmann wore: 
This brings me to the final and not altogether happy illustration of how 
Thomas Mann portrayed Peeperkorn ‘from nature’. On reliable authority 
it can be stated that when Hauptmann fell ill at the hotel in Bozen in the 
spring of 1923, Thomas Mann visited him frequently in his bedroom. On 
one of these occasions, Hauptmann drank some of the red Bozen wine, and 
it may have made marks on the sheet. The ‘Rotweinszene’ is among the most 
vivid in the whole Pecperkorn episode; and it is unlikely that Thomas Mann 
invented it. Hans Castorp visits the sick Peeperkorn in his bedroom, and 
Peeperkorn invites him to drink some red wine with him. He poured out 
the wine, with the help of his guest, because his hand trembled slightly. The 
second time he filled his glass, he spilled some wine, and the turned-over 
sheet was stained with dark-red spots (‘Das Einschlagelaken seiner Decke war 
dunkelrot befleckt’ (440). When Peeperkorn asks Hans if he loves Madame 
Chauchat, Hans suggests they put salt on the wine-spots, while they are still 
fresh. “That is unimportant’, says Peeperkorn, and refuses to be sidetracked 
(442). When Peeperkorn continues his awkward questions, and tells him he 
has gone white to the lips, Hans bends down and busies himself with the red 
spots. He cannot master his confused thoughts, so he decides: “For the time 
being I'll just keep on looking at these bloodstains — | mean wine-stains — 
onthe sheet.’ (‘Ich bleibe vorderhand bei diesen Blutflecken, Rotweinflecken, 
hier im Laken’) (445). Later, Hans bent even closer over the wine-stains, 
and scratched one of them with his middle finger. Hauptmann is said to 
have found it more difficult to forgive Thomas Mann for this scene than for 
anything else in the Peeperkorn episode. 

For the sake of completeness, one brief word about the obvious differences 
between Hauptmann and Peeperkorn. Peeperkorn was a Dutchman, who 
had spent many years in Java, and had made a huge fortune as a coffee-planter. 
He was suffering from tropical fever, of a malignant if intermittent kind; and 
from a catarrhal condition due to alcohol poisoning (‘alkoholische Verschlei- 
mung’). He was also said to have an inflamed spleen. His goatee beard or 
imperial was long but sparse (“Sein Kinnbart war lang aber schiitter’): 
Hauptmann never had a beard. Peeperkorn committed suicide. . . . 

In spite of all the differences, qualifications and reservations, Peeperkorn 
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remains Gerhart Hauptmann — ‘wie er leibte und lebte’; and Peeperkorn is 
first and foremost ‘eine Persénlichkeit’. In this sense, Thomas Mann has 
involuntarily set up a striking and lasting monument to Hauptmann. The 
danger is, however, that a distinction will not be drawn between ‘poetic 
licence’ and actual fact; and that the exaggerations and inaccuracies, the daubs 
and smears in the portrait, will continue to stand in the way of an objective 
‘Hauptmann-Bild’. A good example of this unfortunate trend was provided 
by Klaus Mann in his book The Turning Point (1942). Among the celebrities 
who visited his father in Miinchen was Gerhart Hauptmann: ‘He looked like 
Goethe in a state of intoxication — majestic and absent-minded; the impressive 
arch of his forehead marked by a movable network of furrows; his eyes, 
under lifted eyebrows, at once pallid and domineering. It was fascinating to 
watch his face, a vacuous but arresting mask, while he punctuated his indis- 
tinct eloquence with fumbling gestures. His utterances, when soberly 
analysed, turned out to be trite and confused. However, they seemed full of 
inspiration and mystery, thanks to the suggestive pantomime accompanying 
his stammer."! Every idea — almost every word — in this passage is taken 
directly from The Magic Mountain. Klaus Mann obviously knew and appre- 
ciated Peeperkorn much better than he did Hauptmann. Later in the book, 
he tells how in the early ‘thirties ‘even the official bards of democracy, men 
like Gerhart Hauptmann, were wavering’, and preparing to sell their souls to 
Hitler. “Hitler . . . No, if you please, allow me. . . objective . . . May I refi!! 
my glass? This champagne ... Very remarkable, indeed — that man Hitler, 
I mean... The champagne too, for that matter, etc.’ This is clever and witty, 
but it is unjust and misleading. It is so easy to dismiss Hauptmann as Peeper- 
korn and pro-Nazi; but this means forgetting the real Hauptmann, and 
distracts attention from his works, and from the leading role he played in 
German literature — particularly in the drama — from 1889 to his death in 
1946. There are many reasons why Hauptmann research, both in Germany 
and abroad, is far behind schedule; what may be called the Peeperkorn 
approach to Hauptmann is certainly one of the most important. The fates of 
Gerhart Hauptmann and of Mynheer Peeperkorn are inextricably linked; 
and one can only hope that separately and together they will receive the full 
and fair treatment they so richly deserve. 


NoreEs 


1 Thomas Mann: Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, Roman eines Romans. Amsterdam, 1949, p. 175. 

* H. J. Weigand: Thomas Mann’s novel ‘Der Zauberberg’, A Study, New York, 1933, p. 13. 

3S. D. Stirk: Gerhart Hauptmanns ‘Jessustudien’ in ihrer Beziehung zu dem Roman ‘Der Narr in Christo 
Emanuel Quint’ — Ein Beitrag zum Studium von Hauptmanns Religion, Breslau, 1937. 

‘The underlining and running commentary began on S.348 and continued as far as p. 380 of the 
second volume of Der Zauberberg, published by S. Fischer, Berlin, in 1924. The page references in this 
essay refer throughout to the second volume of this edition. 
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5 Bozen: the German name for Bolzano, in north Italy. 

Hiddensee: a small island near the island of Riigen, just off the Baltic Coast. Gerhart Hauptmann was 
buried there on July 28th, 1946. 

§ Gerhart Hauptmann’s Leben. Chronik und Bild. Zusammengestellt von C. F. W. Behl und F. A. 
Voigt, Berlin, 1942. 

* The fact that Thomas Mann wrote this introductory section of Chapter VII in Hiddensee, makes the 
title and much of its content seem less strange and out of place. The philosophizing about the passage of 
time 1s rather ‘cerebrum, cerebral’ (see p. 166 above); but the description of a walk by the sea towards the 
end of the section is a masterpiece, worthy of a place in anthologies. 

® Thomas Mann: Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, Berlin, 1922. S.35. 

* This can only refer to the “Gruss an Thomas Mann. Von Gerhart Hauptmann’, printed in the centre 
of the ‘Unterhaltungsblatt’ of the Vossische Zeitung of June sth, 1925; the whole page was devoted to 
Thomas Mann’s fiftieth birthday. Hauptmann praised the realism and the poetic inspiration of Der 
Zauberberg; and compared Thomas Mann to ‘the great Meredith’. 

© Gerhart Hauptmann: Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend, Berlin, 1937, Il, p. 224. 

'! Klaus Mann: The Turning Point. Thirty-Five Years in this Century, New York, 1942, pp. 62 and 
185. 








STEFAN GEORGE, FRIEDRICH GUNDOLF AND THE MAXIMIN 
MYTH 


BY D. J. ENRIGHT 


In the poetry written previous to Der Siebente Ring, Gundolf tells us, Stefan 
George has not shown us his god, but only his god’s “effect on his own life, 
his coloured reflection on earth’ (“Noch hat er nicht ihn geschaut, nur sein 
Wirken in eigenen Leben, seinen farbigen Abglanz auf der Erde’). Since the 
publication of the preceding volume, Der Teppich des Lebens, however, a 
momentous event has occurred: in Munich George met a boy whom he calls 
Maximin and who was apparently extremely attractive and gifted. Maximin 
died after three years spent in close contact with the George Circle, in 1904. 
In this youth the poet found the embodiment of his Ideal: 
Um die Mitte des Lebens hat George den Menschen gefunden dessen Schén- 
heit, Kraft, Glut, Reinheit, Fiille, Einfachheit, Adel, Anmut und Hoheit alles 
vergegenwartigte was ihm je Geschichte bot, Zukunft verhiess. Sein cigenes 
Gebet, das géttliche Urbild und die menschliche Erscheinung waren eins 
geworden in Maximin. 
(In the middle of his life George found the human being whose beauty, 
strength, fervour, purity, abundance, simplicity, nobility, grace and grandeur 
actualized everything that history offered him and the future promised. 
George’s own prayer, the divine archetype and the human appearance had 
become one in Maximin.)? 


George's great desideration — ‘the deification of the body and the embodi- 
ment of the deity’ — had come to pass; the messenger from ‘the beautiful life’ 
(who appeared in the previous volume) has been followed by the God of 
‘the beautiful life’. Gundolf is at some pains to explain and justify this 
phenomenon, to give it its logical place in Georgeanism — which of course 
must be at the very centre — and to shame those who might feel inclined to 
snigger or guffaw: 

Nur wem cin schéner Mensch Gott werden kann hat Augen fiir die Géttlich- 
keit des schénen Alls ... Wer Georges Gedichte aus ihrem eigentlichen 
Ursprung empfindet der erstaunt nicht, in der Mitte seiner hellenisch- 
katholischen Welt einc Gottmensch-gestalt zu finden. 

(Only he for whom a beautiful human can become God has eyes for the 
divinity of the beautiful universe ... He who experiences George's poems 
from their proper source will not be surprised to find the figure of a God-Man 
at the centre of his hellenic-catholic world.) 


Gundolf goes on to say that Germany and Greece are the only two nations 
for whom youth is more than Naturzustand (a natural state) — for whom 
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youth is, in fact, Geistlage (a spiritual condition); he mentions particular 
examples — Achilles, Alcibiades, Alexander, Siegfried, Conradin (the last of 
the Hohenstaufens) and Hélderlin; and he closes his argument by declaring 
that George’s deification of a contemporary German youth is 


der Ursprung seines Dichtens, der Grund seines Wesens, die Kraft seiner Welt 
(the fountainhead of his poetic work, the foundation of his nature, the strength 


of his world). 


George's own account of the significance of Maximin (told in his Maximin- 
Gedenkbuch) tells us little more than we have gathered from Gundolf’s 
remarks; here is an extract: 


In him we recognized the embodiment of the omnipotent youth we had 
dreamed of, with its unbroken richness and purity, which even today moves 
hills and walks on the waters with dry feet —a youth that could receive our 
heritage and conquer new empires . . . The better we came to know him the 
more he reminded us of our ideal and the more we revered the extent of his 
unspoiled mind and the emotions of his heroic soul as well as their expression 
in his appearance, his gestures and his language. . . . 

. we writhed at the meaningless, torturing thought that we could never 
more touch those hands, that those lips could never more meet ours. . . . 
We now can eagerly, after impassioned signs of veneration, erect his statue in 
our sanctuary, kneel before him and worship him, as we were prevented from 
doing by timidity as long as he was still among us.* 


Obviously the Maximin experience was of great importance in George's 
development; not, I think, in that it revealed to him any divine and hitherto 
unacknowledged truth, but rather by confirming him in the views which 
he already held, in just the same way that ‘Diotima’ — a real woman — had 
encouraged Hélderlin more than a century before, by demonstrating the 
human possibility of achieving his ideals: 


Die Zeit doch heilt. Die Himmilischen sind jezt stark, 
Sind schnell. Nimmt denn nicht schon ihr altes 
Freudiges Recht die Natur sich wieder: 


Sieh! eh noch unser Hiigel, o Liebe, sinkt, 
Geschiehts, und ja! noch siehet mein sterblich Lied 
Den Tag, der, Diotima! nachst den 
Géttern mit Helden dich nennt, und dir gleicht 


(Time heals though. Strong and swift are the gods today, 
And is not Nature reassuming 


All of her ancient and joyful power: 
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O Love, before our path shall descend, her reign 
Shall come! And that day yet shall my mortal song 
Behold, which, Diotima! naming 
You with the heroes and gods, reflects you. 


Diotima, trans. J. B. Leishman) 


Therefore the commentator should not lay too much emphasis upon this 
rather obscure affair, for both poetic and ‘philosophical’ evidence indicates 
that it was more a personal crisis than artistic or religious apocalypse, and the 
poetry written afterwards is quite in line with that which preceded the Maxi- 
min experience — it is simply more explicit, more confident, more openly 
didactic. The boy-god’s death was to George no tragedy: it was simply the 
confirmation of his godhead through sacrifice and, thus, the final con- 
firmation of George’s belief in the beautiful body and the beautiful spirit and 
in their union — it was, also, another reason for demanding obedience and 
dedication from those who remained.’ Hence his work is not made warmer 
and more ‘human’ through participation in the common sorrow of bereave- 
ment: on the contrary, it has become harder, colder, more self-confident and 
even less concerned with being persuasive when dealing with matters that are 
far from self-evident. Maximin is the centre of Der Siebente Ring, and Der 
Siebente Ring is the centre of George’s canon: yet Maximin’s influence on the 
poet was essentially unfortunate since it served to accentuate his weaknesses, 
to assure him beyond all doubt that his way was the right way, and to confirm 
him once and for all in his role of prophet and teacher. Worst of all, perhaps, 
Maximin became George’s substitute for a clear definition of his beliefs: 
there, he seems to say as he points to Maximin, is the whole of my belief — 
but Maximin is dead, and we have only the poetry to go by. 

But I must qualify what I said about Maximin’s death not being regarded 
by George as a tragedy. Ex cathedra that was so; but the poet (whatever his 
relationship with Maximin may have been) had also lost a beloved friend, 
and the poem Trauer, with its unemphatic desolation, its quiet economical 
record of hopelessness, is a lament for the death of a friend rather than for the 


passing of a god: 


Weh ruft vom walde. 

Er schmiickte sich mit frischem laub umsonst. 
Die flur erharrte dich dass du sie weihtest. 

Sie friert da du sie nun nicht sonnst: 

Die zarten halme zittern an der halde 

Die du nun nie beschreitest. 


Was sind die knospen all die du nicht weckst, 
Die iste all die deine hand nicht flicht, 
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Was sind die blumen all die sie nicht bricht, 
W as sollen friichte sein die du nicht schmeckst! 


Im jungen schlag ein krachen 

Von stamm nach stamm — wann fillt der niichste:? 
Das morgendliche griin erschlafft. 

Das kaum entsprossne gras liegt hingerafft. 

Kein vogel singt . . . nur frostiger winde lachen 
Und dann der schall der ixte. 


(Woods cry in anguish. 

In vain they decked themselves in leaves of spring, 
The field awaited you to bless it, numb 

With cold, since now no sun you bring: 

The fragile grasses on the hillside languish 

Where now you never come. 


What are the buddings that you do not wake, 

The branches that your fingers do not weave, 

What are the flowers that you do not reave, 

The fruits you do not taste — whom shall they slake: 


In sappy timber cracking 

Of stem for stem — what next is bowed? 

The morning green is growing worn, 

The blades scarce risen upward, lying shorn, 

No bird sings .. . only frosty winds are clacking, 
And then the axe is loud. 


Sorrow, trans. C. N. Valhope and E. Morwitz) 


This is personal in a way that little of George’s poetry is personal: but so 
keenly is the personal sorrow felt, and yet so firmly controlled, that at this 
moment more than at any other we are near to believing that authentic deity 
has appeared on earth. Much nearer to believing this than when we are 
bleakly told that such has happened and loudly exhorted to cultivate a new 
cheerfulness: 


Vereint euch froh da ihr nicht mehr beklommen 
Vor lang verwichner pracht erréten miisst: 
Auch ihr habt eines gottes ruf vernommen, 

Und eines gottes mund hat euch gekiisst. 


Nun klagt nicht mehr — denn auch ihr wart erkoren — 
Dass eure tage unerfiillt entschwebt . . . 
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Preist eure stadt die einen gott geboren! 
Preist eure zeit in der ein gott gelebt! 


(Unite in gladness, now no longer darkened 
And flushing for an age whose gold is flown: 
The calling of a god you too have hearkened, 

It was a god whose mouth has kissed your own. 


You also were elect — no longer mourn 

For all your days in unfulfilment sheathed .. . 
Praise to your city where a god was born! 
Praise to your age in which a god has breathed! 


On the Life and Death of Maximin, trans. 
C. N. Valhope and E. Morwitz) 


Der Siebente Ring celebrates the appearance of a god on earth: the body has 
been deified and the deity has been embodied. The ‘search for God’ seems 
to have ended successfully. Yet the incarnation of the god has not clarified 
the nature of the god, and our conception of what George means by das 
schéne Leben — the beautiful life or the life of beauty — is as nebulous as it ever 
was: still only a conglomeration of the imprecise and even dubious ideas 
broached in the earlier books — the People (das Volk, not to be confused with 
‘people’, die tausendképfige Menge), the young knight, Greek wrestler and 
medieval minstrel of the Biicher der Hirten-und  Preisgedichte, the 
Roman priest-emperor of Algabal, the ‘new love’ that ‘alone can bring a new 
salvation’, the mystical significance of Youth (which, however, we should 
not confuse with the Fascist boosting of giovinezza), ‘unser geist begierig nach 
verehrung”* . . . and all this, to further bewilder him who is rash enough to 
embark on an examination of the credentials of ‘the beautiful life’, is backed 
up by appeals to such diverse figures as Goethe, Nietzsche, Pope Leo XIII, 
Frederick II, Jean Paul, Dante, Hdlderlin, Rembrandt, Napoleon, Christ. . . . 

Gundolf describes this volume and the following one, Der Stern des Bundes, 
as ‘both of them holy writings’ (‘heilige Schriften’); but even he feels com- 
pelled to modify this description, to throw a sop to the idea of the poet as 
Poet: 


Nichts liegt George ferner als Religion zu stiften, Mythus zu machen oder 
etwa gar einen Maximin-kult einzusetzen ... Wenn das Maximin-buch eine 
heilige Schrift ist, so ist es das, weil ein heiliges Herz hier einfach ausspricht 
was ihm widerfahren, und der wird es am besten lesen der seine Belesenheit 
iiber das Wesen und die Formen der Religion oder der Hymnik schweigt vor 
dem Schlag dieses Herzens. 
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(Nothing is further from George than the foundation of a religion or the 
making of a myth or even the institution of a Maximin-cult . . . If the Maximin 
book is a holy writing then it is because here a holy heart simply expresses 
what befalls, and he will understand it best who keeps his book-learning about 
the nature and forms of religion or the Hymn silent before the beating of this 
heart. ) 


The last phrase — ‘before the beating of this heart’ — may seem to be strangely 
at odds with Gundolf’s earlier contempt for those who found in the Jahr der 
Seele ‘a programme music to a heart-text’ . . . and how are we to reconcile 
these qualifications and modifications with the dogmatic statement which 
Gundolf has only just previously made, that 


. erst seit dem Erscheinen Maximins wird ftir George sein Lebensgesetz, sein 
Schén und Hasslich, Gut und Schlecht, Hoch und Niedrig iiber sein eigenes 
Leben hinaus mehr und mehr zum Weltgesetz, d.h. zum Gottes-Reich: 

(... only since the appearance of Maximin has the law of George’s life, his 
Beautiful and Ugly, Good and Evil, High and Low, spread beyond his personal 
life, passing more and more into a world-law, i.c. the Kingdom of God.) 


If we have been informed that it is through Maximin that George's private, 
personal law or morality has developed into a universal law, a categorical 
imperative, the very Kingdom of God, then it is hardly logical to instruct us, 
almost in the same breath, to forget all about religion, myth and cult and 
simply listen in silence to ‘the beating of this heart’. After all this (and the 
momentous implications of the previous books), we shall not be content to 
discover that Maximin’s heart beats in the same way as our own frail, 
fallible human hearts — and, moving from heart-beat to flute-song, has not 
George himself in a poem from this volume promised 


dass morgen 
Leicht alle schénheit kraft und grésse steigt 
Aus eines knaben stillem flétenlied: 


(that tomorrow 
All beauty, greatness, strength will lightly rise 
Out of the quiet flute-song of a boy)* 


We see that Gundolf, at one moment, is eager above all to dissociate his 
master from the various political, ethical, religious and philosophical pana- 
ceas current in the first two decades of this century and to single him out 
for a special kind of attention, as the performer of a different kind of function, 
as the Poet, whose concern is with the beating of the heart and with the 
emotions which life arouses. We see, too, that the next moment — in order 
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to stress the overwhelming significance and the ubiquitous importance of 
George's work — he speaks of him in terms which inevitably carry with 
them philosophical, religious, ethical and even political implications: the 
heart is to beat to a new rhythm, life is to be wholly transfigured, poetry has 
been transformed into a combination of myth and morality, the poet has 
turned into a priest who, in spite of his aloofness, keeps a sharp eye on his 
parishioners’ secular activities... What is the reason for this exegetical 
uncertainty, this vacillation so strange in a person of Gundolf’s intellect: 
The only reasonable explanation we can offer is that, against his will, Gundolf 
is forced to realize the disparity between the claims he is making for 
George’s poetry and that poetry itself. “Georgeanism’ has gone further than 
George’s poetry warrants, and here we find its chief apostle involved in 
somewhat desperate (and not altogether honest) attempts to wrench the two 
into conformity. 


Nores 


1 Six published volumes, that is, including Das Jahr der Seele (1897), which I believe contains that part 
of George’s work which will survive long after the George Circle and the traditions of the Master have 
been forgotten; it is the last book in which George’s poetic abilities prevail over his prophetic ambitions. 
In the title of the volume now under discussion (published in 1907), Ring is a reference to the rings visible 
in the cross-section of a tree-trunk, Sicbente to the fact that this is George’s seventh book of verse. 

2 Friedrich Gundolf, George, Berlin, 1916. A momentous book: the priest expounding the priest 
who expounds the God. Our objection is that Gundolf is concerned with ‘Georgeanism’ instead of with 
George’s poetry; and that furthermore, instead of dealing honestly with the ‘philosophy’ of the move- 
ment, his intention is to bolster up the mystico-aesthetic esotericism of the Circle by a clever mingling 
of logical exposition and emotive, poetic prose. 

3 Turning to the carlier poet, Friedrich HGlderlin (as the student of George is bound to do, sometimes 
for explanation, sometimes for relief), we may compare this with what Hyperion, in the novel of that 
name, says about the Athenians: 

Der Mensch ist aber ein Gott, sobald er Mensch ist. Und ist er cin Gott, so ist er schoen. 
(Man is a god, however, as soon as he is man. And if he is a god then he is beautiful.) 

4 Quoted by Capetanakis, Demetrios Capetanakis: A Greek Poet in England, London, 1947. 

5 Both Jethro Bithell (Modern German Literature) and Professor E. M. Butler (The Tyranny of Greece 
over Germany) remark that the discovery of the God in Maximin came at a very convenient time for 
George. Three of his disciples, Wolfskehl, Schuler and Klages, had just begun a revolt against the 
Master’s glorification of the Male Principle: their new gospel was the Mutterrecht of Bachofen, in which 
Woman (the Mother) is the great fundamental principle of life. It was necessary that George should 
exert his authority, and Maximin was convenient in being ‘schoen wie kein bild und greifbar wie kein 
traum’ (‘beautiful as no image, palpable as no dream’). But this does not prove that Maximin was 
produced solely as a species of panem et circenses to still the insurgents. 

6 ‘our spirit eager to revere’, Leo XIII (Der Siebente Ring). 

? See the chapter dealing with the Jahr der Seele: 

Das ‘Jahr’ das wir hier mitwandeln ist weder ein acusserer Ablauf von Naturvorgaengen noch eine 
landschaftsmalerische Programm-Musik zu einem Herzenstext . . . 

(The *Year’ with which we wander here is neither an external unfolding of natural events nor a 
landscape-painter’s programme music to a heart-text. . . .) 

®’ Compare this and many other passages — e.g. ‘Du geist der heiligen jugend unsres volks’ (“You 
spirit of our nation’s sacred youth’) from a poem of the Stern des Bundes — with the conclusion of an 


early poem by Hélderlin: 


Der Gott der Jugend waltet 
Noch ueber dir und mir 
(The God of Youth still governs 
Over you and me. 
from Der Gort der Jugend) 
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But apart from an occasional nostalgia for his earlier years Hélderlin never shows signs of any great 
enthusiasm for Youth in the Georgean sense. Yet his epigram, Sokrates und Alkibiades, contains the very 
essence of Georgeanism — raising the question that the reader might well put to George and proposing 
the answer that George might well have given: 
Wer das Tiefste gedacht, liebt das Lebendigste . . 
(Who has thought most deeply, loves what is most alive . . .) 

That the answer is here expressed with a greater clarity (and, indeed, with a greater cogency) than ¢ corge, 
at far greater pains than Hélderlin, ever achieved, is perhaps due to the fact that Hélderlin had less at 
stake: he never attempted to erect momentous structures upon either Youth or Beauty. 








POEMS BY STEFAN GEORGE 
TRANSLATED BY F. D. LUKE’ 


DER HERR DER INSEI 


Dr fischer tiberliefern dass im siiden 

Auf einer insel reich an zimmt und 6] 

Und edlen steinen die im sande glitzern 

Ein vogel war der wenn am boden fussend 
Mit seinem schnabel hoher stimme krone 
Zerpfliicken konnte wenn er seine fliigel 
Gefirbt wie mit dem saft der Tyrer-schnecke 
Zu schwerem niedrem flug erhoben: habe 
Er einer dunklen wolke gleichgesehn. 

Des tages sei er im gehélz verschwunden, 
Des abends aber an den strand gekommen, 
Im kiihlen windeshauch von salz und tang 
Die siisse stimme hebend dass delfine 

Die freunde des gesanges naher schwammen 
Im meer voll goldner federn goldner funken. 
So habe er seit urbeginn gelebt, 

Gescheiterte nur hiatten ihn erblickt. 

Denn als zum erstenmal die weissen segel 
Der menschen sich mit giinstigem geleit 
Dem eiland zugedreht sei er zum hiigel 

Die ganze teure stitte zu beschaun gestiegen, 
Verbreitet habe er die grossen schwingen 


Verscheidend in gedimpften schmerzeslauten. 


AUS: DER STERN DES BUNDES 


(ll, i, 5) 

HEILIGE nacht von Ihm befohlen 
Schatte noch mit deinen schleiern! 
Eh ich ganz dein gliick begriffen 
Und was du begannst vollendet 
Soll kein werk des tags mich driicken 
Warmen soll mich nur und kliren 
Licht das mir durch Ihn erschienen. 

| By kind permission of Dr. Robert Boehringer. 
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POEMS BY STEFAN GEORGE 
TRANSLATED BY F. D. LUKE 


THE LORD OF THE ISLAND 


FISHER-FOLK tell that in the southern sea 

On an island rich with oil and cinnamon 

And precious stones that glitter in the sand 
There lived a bird which standing on the earth 
Could peck away the tops of mighty trees 

And when for a low heavy flight he lifted 

His wings which were the colour of the juice 
Of Tyrian snail, he looked like a dark cloud. 
By day, they say, he vanished in the woods 
But came down in the evening to the shore 
Where salt-and seaweed-laden cool winds blow 
And there he raised his voice, so sweet that dolphins, 
The friends of song, swam nearer in the sea 
Full of gold feathers and of golden fire. 

Thus he had lived there since the dawn of time 
And only shipwrecked men had ever seen him. 
For when first with a favourable wind 

The white sails of mankind approached the island 
Then, as they tell, he climbed to the hill-top 
To view once more his whole beloved home, 
And spread out his great pinions and so died 
With muted sounds of sorrowful lament. 


FROM: DER STERN DES BUNDES 


(II, i, 5) 
Holy night of His commanding 
Veil me still in all thy shadows! 
Till I win from thy beginning 
Full delight and comprehension 
Task of daytime shall not claim me 
None shall warm or shine upon me 


But the light of His revealing. 
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(II, i, 6) 
Er ist Helle . . . wenn er leuchtet 
Hiille nicht dein haupt im wege 
Klarsten scheins wo wir der dinge 
Lachen in kristallner héh! 
Er ist Dunkel und er reisst uns 
In die fluten wo wir schauern 
Blind und trunken .. . kannst du wissen 
Wohin Er mit dir mich ftihrt? 


(II, ii, 2) 
SELBST nicht wissend was ich suchte 
Wusst ich in mir reiche triebe 
Laub das weit in lande rage... 
Stak in schweren schlafes hiilse 
Bis ein odem mich erweckte... 
Komm mein helfer dass ich wachse! 
Du nur schaust in meine néte 
Lése mich aus meiner starre 
Dass ich auf ins leben taue. 
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(II, i, 6) 
HE is Brightness: from his shining 
Cover not your head to hide it: 
Here our world in clearest radiance 
Drops from crystal heights of laughter! 
He is Darkness and he draws us 
On to waterways of terror 
Blind and drunken: we who follow 
Cannot tell where HE is leading. 


(II, ii, 2) 
What I sought I knew not, only 
Knew of impulse rich within me 
Many lands of vegetation. 
Husked I lay in heavy slumber 
Till a breath at last awaked me. 
Come, that I may grow, my helper! 
Only reader of my anguish 
From rigidity release me 
Melt to life the ice that binds me. 








AN ANALYSIS OF CLEMENS BRENTANO’S HORST DU: 
BY B. A. ROWLEY 


Horst du, wie dic Brunnen rauschen, 
Horst du, wie die Grille zirpt: 

Stille, stille, lass uns lauschen; 

Selig, wer in Traiumen stirbt. 


Selig, wen die Wolken wiegen, 
Wem der Mond ein Schlaflied singt! 
O wie selig kann der fliegen, 

Dem der Traum die Fliigel schwingt, 


Dass an blauer Himmelsdecke 
Sterne er wie Blumen pfiiickt: 
Schlafe, traume, flieg, ich wecke 


Bald dich auf und bin begliickt!* 


Tue purpose of the poem is to induce a state of sleep, and this effect is created 
first by its formal pattern, which is organized and regular. The eye receives 
a regular i impression from the printed poem, with its three balancing stanzas 
and lines of even length. To this visual pattern is added an aural one: the 
rhythm (significantly a falling one) consists of regular trochaic tetrameters, 
in which the only variation comes from the alternate feminine and masculine 
rhymes, otherwise again regular, with the simple rhyme-scheme ababced, etc. 

This sense of regular pattern is emphasized by the repetition of vowel- 
sounds — ‘ie’ (wie die (1), wie die (2), die, wiegen (5), Schlaflied 6), wie, fliegen 
(7), die (8), wie (10), flieg (11)); ‘i’ (pfliickt (10), begliickt (12)); and ‘i 
(Grille zirpt (2), Stille, stille (3), Selig, in, stirbt (4), Selig (5), singt (6), 
selig (7), schwingt (8), Himmelsdecke (9), ich (11), dich, bin (12)) — and by 
the alliteration of consonants — ‘st’ (Hérst (1), Horst (2) ), ‘s[ch]t’ (Stille, 
stille (3), stirbt (4), Sterne (10)), ‘sch’ (rauschen (1), lauschen (3), Schlaflied (6), 
schwingt (8), Schlafe (11)), ‘ss’ (lass uns (3), Dass, Himmelsdecke (9)), ‘z 
(zirpt (2)), ‘s (Selig (4), Selig (5), singt (6), selig (7)); ‘T (Grille (2), Stille, 
stille, lass uns lauschen (3), Selig (4), Selig, Wolken (5), Schlaflied (6), selig, 
fliegen (7), Fliigel (8), blauer Himmelsdecke (9), Blumen pfliickt (10), Schlafe, 
flieg (11), bald, begliickt (12)); “w’ (wie (1), wie (2), wer (4), wen die Wolken 
wiegen (5), Wem (6), wie (7), schwingt (8), wie (10), wecke (11)); “b> (Brunnen 
(1), blauer (9), Blumen (10), Bald, bin begliickt (12)); and ‘k’ (Wolken (5), 
Himmelsdecke (9), pfliickt (10), wecke (11), begliickt (12)). The repeated 
vowels are light in tone, the repeated consonants, except for the “b’ and ‘k’ 
to which we shall return, are soft. 

The regularity is further enhanced by the repetition, or near repetition, 
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of words (Grille (2), Stille, stille (3)) and of constructions (Horst du, wie die 
(1 & 2); Selig, wer/wen/Wem/Dem (4-8)); and by the interweaving of five 
distinct threads of association: sound and silence (Hérst, rauschen (1), Horst, 
zirpt (2), Stille, stille, lauschen (3), singt (6)); sleep (Schlaflied (6), Schlafe 
(11)); dream (Trdumen (4), Traum (8), trdume (11)); flight through the sky 
(Wolken (5), Mond (6), fliegen (7), Fliigel schwingt (8), blauer Himmelsdecke 
(9), Sterne (10), flieg (11)); and happiness (Selig (4), Selig (s), selig (7), 
begliickt (12)). 

These various formal elements which make for regularity are often co- 
existent in a single line, phrase, or word. 

The poem opens with two parallel lines in which the speaker asks the 
hearer if he/she hears the murmur of the fountain and the cricket's chirp. 
The first of these is a standard Romantic image, but here it is no mere con- 
ventional part of the décor, as is indicated by the parallel with the less usual 
image of line 2. The two sounds suggest night-time (because at night, when 
other sounds are absent, these softer ones are heard more clearly): the setting 
is otherwise left free to imagination. Only one low sound, the fountain, 
and one sharper note, the cricket (the distinction is brought out by the vowels 
‘u’, ‘au’ (1) and ‘i’, ‘i’ (2)) is chosen; both are monotonous and so soporific. 
Thus, with these two apparently artless lines, a setting is indicated; the pro- 
tagonists, speaker and hearer, introduced; and the sleep-inducing effect of the 
poem begun. 

The consonants of ‘silence’, the ‘s’ group and ‘I’, are brought to a focus 
of intensity in line 3, where the speaker hushes the hearer and tells him/her 
to listen. By now the desired state of sleep is nearer, induced by listening to 
the two sounds amid the silence; and the speaker moves on to speak of 
dreams — the state which will follow sleep, and the promise of which will 
help to create sleep. 

The joy achieved through the imaginative release of dreams is indicated 
by three clauses (of growing length: one, two, and four lines), each intro- 
duced by the word selig (lines 4, 5-6, 7-10) which stands in a position of 
emphasis, in the first two cases at the beginning of the line, in the third, 
following the ejaculatory O wie, on the second strong beat. As these clauses 
increase in length, so the limits set to imagination recede and the space-scale 
of the poem expands. Already the poem has moved from two small natural 
sounds to the two human figures; now it moves on, through the looking- 
glass of dreams, until it hovers under the vault of heaven. At the same time, 
the magnitude of the delights experienced in dreams increases with the 
lengthening clauses. The least wonderful part of the dream-world is that to 
die in it would be perfect happiness (line 4). (Or we may take stirbt meta- 
phorically: the first delight of dreams is the release from mundane conscious- 
ness.) More wonderful is that the mysteries of heaven become intimate 
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companions (lines 5-6): the clouds cradle one — here the alliterative ‘w’ binds 
together the phrase wen die Wolken wiegen and intensifies its rocking rhythm 
— the moon sings one to sleep. Most wonderful of all: to soar effortlessly 
upon the wings of a dream (the poem moves now into the flight-sky 
word-complex, and the sense of launching out is conveyed formally by the 
accelerando of O wie selig and by the enjambement of stanzas 2 and 3), and 
to gather stars like flowers, is no longer wonderful but a natural gift. Here, 
the dream-world forms an ideal image of everyday life. The metaphors, 
whilst describing the joys of the dream-world, are themselves representative 
of that world: the imagination is released from conscious direction and is 
free to perceive equivalences to which the waking mind is blind: clouds and 
the moon gain human attributes and familiar shape; light sings (synaesthesia 
is often associated with dream states); and stars are flowers. So are our 
dreams. The lullaby which the moon sings reflects and intensifies the 
lullaby which is the poem. 

In line 11, the three successive states (sleep, dream, free flight of fancy) are 
repeated in their natural time sequence and in ascending order of importance, 
as imperatives from speaker to hearer. This is underlined by the separation 
by commas, and the pause which follows. The hearer is promised sleep, 
dream, freedom of fancy. Now the speaker states the contrast, the awaken- 
ing, which is also a consequence: he will awaken his hearer when she has 
slept, and will be happy — in her return, in the happiness she has enjoyed, and 
in the happiness they will find together. The contrast between the activity 
of waking and the drowsy lines which go before is brought out for the ear 
by the focusing in lines 11 (last part) and 12 of the consonants ‘b’ and ‘k’ 
(yet, because the hearer is not yet asleep, or may still be wakened, the soft 
‘T’ is also repeated). The space-scale of the poem returns to the human figures 
and the natural world (this is hinted already in the flower metaphor). 

The final statement, occupying a commanding position, gains further 
strength by being started at the end of line 11 and run on (the only line 
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enjambement in the poem). Thus, it is seen that the awakening i is not merely 


a contrast to the dream happiness, but a consummation of it; not a falling-off 
but a development. The poem is brought beautifully together in this final 


couplet: sleep, dream, imaginative flight and waking joy are shown as a | 


progress, and so the escapist note on which the poem might otherwise have 
ended is avoided. Awakening to joy is seen as the final happiness of sleep, 
the final promise to induce sleep. 


NOTE 


1] have taken the text from the latest critical edition of Brentano’s poems, Ausgewahite Gedichte, ed. 
Sophie Brentano and R. A. Schrider, Berlin (1943), p. 37. The poem was first published in the Marchen 


von dem Myrthenfraulein (Die Marchen, ed. Guido Gorres, Stuttgart and Tiibingen, I, 1846, 485-6; cf. 


Gesammelte Schriften, Frankfurt a.M., Il, 1852, 442), and was probably written about 1811. 
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‘AMPHITRYON’: PLAUTUS. MOLIERE AND KLEIST 
BY D. G. DYER 


D’ot peut procéder, je te prie, 
Ce galimatias maudit: 

Est-ce songe? est-ce 1vrognerie: 
Aliénation d’esprit: 

Ou méchante plaisanterie? 


Moliére: Amphitryon, II, i. 


AmpuiTryON, husband of Alcmena, is given the command of the Theban 
army in the campaign against the Teleboae. He departs, leaving his wife 
pregnant. During his absence Zeus becomes enamoured of Alcmena, 
assumes the guise of Amphitryon, and visits her at night, the night being 
for this purpose preternaturally lengthened. Alcmena takes him for her 
husband. Amphitryon returns victorious to Thebes, only to discover that 
his wife has spent the night with someone purporting to be Amphitryon. 
Tragedy is averted by the appearance of Zeus as a Deus ex machina, explain- 
ing what has happened and prophesying the birth of a glorious son to Alc- 
mena. She gives birth to twins, the one, Iphikles, the son of Amphitryon, 
and the other, Herakles, the son of Zeus. 

The legend of Amphitryon, which by the time of Plautus had grown 
from the simple original myth of the birth of Herakles into the complicated 
story of miracle and intrigue taken over by the Roman poet, falls into two 
main divisions, namely, the miraculous birth of Herakles and the events of 
the abnormally long night. Supernatural and natural elements coincide, 
and this finds expression in the use of the motive of the double, of the 
‘Doppelganger’, the Doppelganger being viewed as the projection of the 
basic dualism in man’s nature, of the split between spirit and body, between 
feelings and the intellect.’ 

Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides all wrote tragedies dealing with the 
Amphitryon legend. Sophocles called his play Amphitryon, his interest 
obviously centring on the fate of the title character, and one can imagine 
how he portrayed the spectacle of a human being grappling with powers 
beyond his grasp, stumbling further into a labyrinth of tragic uncertainty, 
used and misused by the impenetrable workings of a divine fate. Euripides 
called his tragedy Alcmena, and apparently drew a picture of an innocent 
heroine unwittingly laden with guilt, found guilty of adultery and con- 
demned to death, and finally saved from the funeral pyre by the intervention 
of Zeus. The legend was taken up by the writers of the New Comedy. 
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From a tragedy it became a comedy, with attention concentrated on the 
misunderstandings caused by the Doppelginger motif, the characters of the 
slave Sosia and his impersonator Mercury being added to complicate the 
plot further. The religious atmosphere of the myth gave way to the irrever- 
ent and often highly immoral intrigues of the “Long Night’, as the play by 


Plato Comicus is called. The elements of tragedy and comedy in the | 


Amphitryon legend had thus already been exploited by the time of Plautus, 
and the history of the future versions of the legend is the changing emphasis 
on tragic and comic, mythical and farcical aspects. 

Plautus’ Amphitryon (ca. 196 B.C.) is in every way a masterpiece. Part of it, 
some three hundred lines of the fourth act, is lost. Subsequent imitators of 
Plautus were, therefore, obliged to fill in this gap when writing their versions 
of the play. Plautus’ play falls into two main divisions. The first one, which 
is almost entirely comic, is concerned with the events of the long night and 
the misunderstandings caused by the two pairs of Doppelginger. The 
second division, occupying all of the fifth act, is taken up with the miracu- 
lous birth of Hercules and the final appearance of Jupiter to clear up the 


whole affair. The play thus combines comic and serious elements, and | 


Plautus excels in both. The account of the birth of Hercules and the appear- 
ance of Jupiter at the end reaches a remarkable level of dignity and grandeur, 


and in Alcmena and Amphitryon Plautus has created two characters of | 
considerable proportions. Alcmena is the complete Roman matron, full of | 


dignity and a consciousness of her own integrity. All through the play her 
virtue and probity are stressed. When faced with the anger of Amphitryon 
at what he imagines to be her faithlessness, she conducts herself with poise 
and dignity, and expresses her idea of the duty of a wife and the virtues of 
womanhood in lines that are unequalled in Roman drama and are worthy 
of Goethe’s Iphigenie. When faced with an apparently baffling situation, 
she relies on the integrity of her feeling, as does Kleist’s heroine. If one of 
the sources of the Roman strength of character was the cult of the family and 
of the ‘pietas’ of home life, then Alcmena is a worthy representative of that 
spirit. 

Amphitryon is the typical Roman general. Returning home victorious 
and expecting to be made a fuss of by his wife, he finds himself involved 
instead in a marital tangle in which the gods themselves are the culprits. 
When he finally learns that Jupiter is his double, he feels this to be an honour. 
After he has recovered from the initial shock of being presented with twins 
— his first remark to the maid who brings him the news is “Di me servant’ — 
he accepts the situation and says he does not mind going halves with Jupiter 
— or, as Moliére puts it, sharing a dish with Jupiter. 

Jupiter appears both as god and adulterer. Such a combination, incon- 
gruous to modern taste, was not found so at the time Plautus wrote. Plays 
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in which Jupiter appeared as adulterer were not uncommon then, and yet 
such plays were produced as part of religious festivals at which people may 
have gone to the play after having worshipped this same Jupiter. Plautus 
makes no bones about Jupiter's role on earth. He is there to satisfy his 
‘voluptas’,, or, as Dryden in his Amphitryon says, for the purpose of ‘some 
petticoat affair’. He stoops to deception, but is anxious that Alcmena shall 
not suffer as a result of the affair. Yet when he appears at the end of the play 
he is surrounded by an air of true majesty. 

Plautus’ play is, however, remembered more for its brilliant comedy. 
Nowhere does Plautus allow the serious plot to degenerate too much into 
tragedy. Mercury and Sosia are always on hand to make a facetious remark 
whenever tension is blowing up between the main characters of the play. 
In not allowing serious drama to encroach too far on the province of comedy 
Plautus shows the same tact as Moliére. The first scene is famous and has 
been copied by every imitator of Plautus. Sosia enters, swinging his lantern 
and singing to keep his courage up, cursing masters who send their slaves 
on nocturnal errands. He rehearses what he has to tell Alcmena concerning 
Amphitryon’s victory, and at first his language is tremulous, and this is 
reflected in the metre, no fewer than ten different metres being used in the 
first twenty-five lines. Later, when he describes the battle — a topical theme 
at the time of the Second Punic War — his language grows in strength and 
dignity, and the style resembles that of the old Roman annalists. He notices 
that the night is unusually long, and remarks that this is a good thing for 
‘scortatores’, a remark which gains point from the fact that Jupiter is using 
the night for such a purpose. There follows the dialogue with his double 
Mercury, in which Mercury robs Sosia of his identity by insisting that he 
is the true Sosia. The scene ends with Sosia pleading pathetically for some 
identity, however insignificant. The Doppelganger motif is played for all 
it is worth. Sosia tells Amphitryon that he has been beaten up by himself, 
that he arrived home to find that he had already got there, and that he 
stopped himself from going inside his house. Plautus extracts all the 
comedy there is in this situation, but he does not go further and attempt 
to draw any psychological implications from the loss of identity on Sosia’s 
part. 

Plautus presents a comic situation and uses it to exploit his comic genius. 
Faced with a lack of native literary tradition and with a language still in a 
primitive state, he fashioned a comedy that covers a wide range, dealing 
with miracles and mystery, tenderness and pathos, comedy and farce. He 
followed no moral aim and had no axe to grind. He fashioned a Greek 
original in a way cleverly designed to suit every variety of Roman taste, 
grave and gay, and produced the most Roman of all his plays. 

Moliére’s comedy Amphitryon (1668) relies for most of the details of its 
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plot and situations on the plays by Plautus and Rotrou (Les Sosies). It is 
indeed illuminating to see how little Moliére himself invents. Almost all 
the jokes in his play, certainly all those that have made the play famous, 
are taken from Plautus and Rotrou, and served up again in his own style. 
His comedy is funny, not so much for what he says, as for how he says it. 
The first scene of the play is brilliant. It is understood that Plautus makes 
his Sosia come on to the stage singing in order to keep his courage up; 
Moliére states this explicitly in the stage directions. Plautus makes Sosia 
rehearse his speech; Moliére does this, but makes Sosia address his lantern as 
if it were Alcméne. Plautus has Sosia recount the battle in which Amphi- 
tryon was victorious; Moliére, having the good sense to know that such a 
recital would bore his audience, makes it at once ridiculous by having Sosie 
trace the different parts of the battlefield and the course of the battle on the 
palm of his hand. Thus the comedy is seen in terms of the theatre, and the 
same jokes spring to life on the French stage. The whole range of Moliére’s 
comedy is exploited. There is straight farce, in which Sosie gets beaten up 
by his second self; there is some satire; there is wit abounding; there is the 
comedy of an impostor, in which a man plays a role that is a false one, in this 
case Jupiter dressed as Amphitryon. There is the comedy of antithesis, and 
here Moliére has had the brilliant idea — he may have been influenced by a 
reference to Sosia’s girl friend in the play by Plautus — of giving Sosie a 
wife, so that the trio Sosie — Mercure — Cléanthis reproduces and parodies 
the situation of Amphitryon — Jupiter — Alcméne. The main type of com- 
edy, however, is the comedy of the ridiculous. 

Throughout the play Moliére is at pains to keep things on as comic a level 
as possible. Some serious scenes are inevitable, and, viewed as such, they are 
flat and unconvincing. Moliére has not got the tension of a Rotrou, nor did 
he belong to an age where a god who was both majestic and an adulterer 
could be credible. The scene in which Alcméne and Amphitryon roll off set 
phrases and involved stychomythia at one another is, viewed as serious 
drama, dull. Viewed as comedy, such scenes are delightful. They are 
examples of Moliére’s comedy of the ridiculous. W. G. Moore says of 
Moliére’s comedy that it shows the ‘gap between life and thought, between 
reality and notions’,? the comedy of the mask in which people adopt a pose 
and become ridiculous in so doing. The social mask, the ‘decorum’ of which 
mention is made in the prologue, is brought into contact with the impact of 
reality and becomes ridiculous as a consequence. Amphitryon does his best 
to keep up the position demanded by society and convention, but his pride 
and honour become ridiculous, and, distressing though his situation is, he 
becomes a comic figure. If the hallmark of baroque comedy, in which the 
basic situation is the metaphysical relationship between appearance and 
reality, is the comedy of the grotesque, then with Moliére, who has pto- 
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gressed beyond the unresolved tension of the baroque, the comedy is a 
comedy of the ridiculous, an interplay of appearance and reality in which 
reality is equated, not to any metaphysical irrational force, but to reasonable 
moderation and common sense. The comedy of the ridiculous appears 
perhaps at its best in the reconciliation scene between Jupiter and Alcméne. 
Jupiter, disguised as Amphitryon, reappears and tries to mollify Alcméne, 
who takes him for her husband. In Plautus this was effected by Jupiter 
swearing by Jupiter, and Alcmena being immediately anxious to stop her 
husband committing perjury. Moliére has Jupiter engage in a passionate 
declaration of love, oddly imagined by some critics to refer to the amatory 
prowess of Louis XIV. Jupiter resorts to desperate measures, professes his 
love for her on bended knee, produces a dagger and threatens to dispatch 
himself on the spot if she will not relent. He remains in this position for 
some time, until in fact she does relent. In this way the heroic style of the 
scene is ridiculed and Jupiter himself is presented in a ridiculous light, 
threatening to kill himself, a god, with a well-worn stage property. Moliére 
makes a scene with serious possibilities funny as burlesque. 

Jupiter has lost all his divinity and appears as an adventurous gallant 
wearing a mask that does not belong to him. He is not the frank adulterer 
of Plautus’ play, nor the dissolute rake of Dryden’s Restoration comedy, but 
is presented in discreet colours in keeping with the decorum of which 
mention has already been made. In the relationship between Jupiter and 
Alcméne Moliére has made one important addition. When Jupiter says 
farewell to Alcméne, after having been with her during the night, he asks 
her to distinguish in her mind between Amphitryon the husband and 
Amphitryon the lover, to honour the former but to think with particular 
affection of the latter. This Alcméne, in the purity of her heart, is unable to 
do, for to her there is only one Amphitryon, and she cannot differentiate 
between the two sides of his personality. In making this distinction between 
passion and convention, between nature and society, Moliére is not intro- 
ducing a deep metaphysical element. Amatory adventures and the pheno- 
menon of cuckoldry were not unknown at the time at which he was writing, 
and the distinction made by Jupiter is part of the playing with appearances 
and the indulging in paradox that is a characteristic of the play. Neverthe- 
less, the distinction has some psychological significance, for it is carried out 
in the character of Amphitryon himself. Amphitryon is made to suffer from 
a dualism between his love on the one hand and his honour on the other. 
He is constantly referring to his ‘honneur’ and his ‘flamme’. His ‘flamme’ 
is externalized in the character of Jupiter. His ‘honneur’ is represented by a 
figure who symbolizes the extreme of the cult of honour and makes it 
ridiculous — by the ‘miles gloriosus’ of the Thirty Years’ War, Argati- 
phontidas. By means of caricature and ridicule Moliére shows up the false 
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pretensions of his unfortunate hero. Alcméne is almost a minor character 
by comparison, and Moliére develops her character only to the extent that 
the requirements of the play demand. 

Moliére has much in common with Plautus. Brought up in the tradition 
of the stage and accepting material for his plays only on its merits as good 
theatre, he wrote plays for the French theatre audience of the second half of 
the seventeenth century, an audience living within a definite framework of 
social conventions. He produced a play of which Palmer has written: 
‘No play is more intimately characteristic of its author than ‘Amphitryon’. 
The scholar, the poet, the man of dreams and fancies, the shrewd comedian, 
the skilful artificer, the virtuoso in metre and phrase — all meet in a com- 
position which, in tone and spirit, was without a precedent’. 

It was not for such an audience that Heinrich von Kleist wrote his Am- 
phitryon. This work, published in 1807, is a remarkable achievement. 
Indeed, Thomas Mann ranks it among the great dramas of world literature.* 
Kleist, unlike Plautus and Moliére, had no theatre for which to write, and his 
plays are the products of his loneliness. Thus, although no particular know- 
ledge of the background and ideas of Moliére is necessary in order to enjoy 
his Amphitryon, some acquaintance with the attitude to life of Kleist is 
essential to an appreciation of his play. Kleist’s view of the world is a tragic 
one. For him the world and human nature as existing at present represent a 
fundamental split between the natural feelings and reactions of man on the 
one hand and his intellectual self on the other, between soul and body, a 
split sometimes illustrated by the use of the Doppelganger motif.* To ex- 
plain this divorce in man’s nature Kleist goes back to the story of the Fall, 
which he expounds most explicitly in an essay on the marionette theatre 
and in the first scene of the first play he wrote, Die Familie Schroffenstein. 
Originally man was a harmonious creature, and his instincts, feelings and 
intellect were fused together in the Rousseauesque paradise of the Garden of 
Eden. By eating of the tree of knowledge, however, that is, by acquiring 
consciousness, man ceased to be a spontaneous, harmonious creature, and 
was abandoned to the tragic dualism already mentioned. From that moment 
strife entered the world, man’s natural state became subject to the illusory 
nature of appearances, the sinfulness which accompanied the Fall necessi- 
tated the erection of laws and restraints on his freedom, and he was exposed 
to the arbitrary sway of a despotic chance that ruled the world. Knowledge 
was shown to be deceptive — Kleist had learnt this from Kant — and led to a 
‘Verwirrung der Sinne’, a confusion of the senses. Only by relying on the 
purity of human feelings might there be a chance of regaining the lost 
harmony which had been sacrificed to consciousness. This harmony was 
often to be gained by contact with the infinite, in which the persons con- 
cerned would lose their consciousness and as it were reverse the process of 
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eating of the tree of knowledge, entering thereby into the former state of 
innocence and harmony symbolized in the Garden of Eden. This contact 
with the infinite might be had through the medium of dreams, trances, 
visions, or by contact with the supernatural, often described as ‘das Ent- 
setzliche’, because it destroys the normal framework of life erected by fallen 
man and brings him up against the irrational and infinite.* The outcome of 
man’s actions depend in the last resort on the workings of chance or grace, 
acting as it were as a Deus ex machina, and perhaps best illustrated in the 
story Der Zweikampf. 

Kleist calls his play “Ein Lustspiel nach Moliére’. As far as the comedy is 
concerned Kleist takes over practically all of Moliére and translates him 
closely, although in his own particular idiom. There is no evidence that 
Plautus influenced him at all. Where Kleist parts company from Moliére 
is in the serious scenes in the play, in the Jupiter-Alkmene-Amphitryon 
intrigue. To treat this as a play centring around marriage and cuckoldry 
could have had little attraction for him. Instead he spiritualizes the conflict, 
develops the serious side of the play and joins on to the comedy something 
that hovers on the edge of tragedy. For this he adds two entirely new 
scenes in the second act of his three-act play, rejecting the Jupiter-Alcméne 
scenes in Moliére, and adds a scene at the end in which Alkmene, called upon 
to choose between the two figures of Amphitryon and Jupiter with whom 
she is confronted, chooses Jupiter.’ This is followed by the revelation of 
Jupiter in his role as god and the annunciation of the birth of Hercules, a 
side of the legend only just touched on by Moliére. Kleist increases the 
confusion of Alkmene by making Jupiter, disguised as Amphitryon, give 
her a diadem captured from the king of the Teleboae and having engraved 
on it the initial “A’. After the quarrel with Amphitryon Alkmene notices 
to her horror that the initial has suddenly changed to ‘J’. Finally, Kleist takes 
over the distinction made by Jupiter in Moliére’s play between Amphitryon 
the husband and Amphitryon the lover, and makes it the pivot of the whole 
play. The theme of the Doppelginger, a useful device for the comedy of 
misunderstandings in Plautus and used as well in this way by Kleist, becomes 
spiritualized. The situation of the double, formerly the projection of a 
fundamental dualism in man’s nature in the original myth, becomes an 
inner conflict located within the heart of Alkmene. The dualism, the split 
between infinite spirit and finite body, is represented by the two figures of 
Jupiter and Amphitryon. Together they meet in the love of Alkmene for 
Amphitryon. 

Alkmene is one of those female characters in Kleist blessed with a purity 
and innocence of feeling, a harmonious integrated personality not cursed 
by the dissonance between feelings and intellect, and unable to distinguish 
in her mind between them both. As wife of Amphitryon she is bound by the 
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laws and conventions of marriage; in the purity and innocence of her 
feeling she partakes of the original harmony once the general lot of man, and 
as such is on a higher plane than that of marriage or any other human 
institution. The harmony of her being is expressed in her love for Amphi- 
tryon. She incorporates that romantic ideal of love for which Kleist himself 
yearned and which was part of the intellectual currency of the time at which 
he wrote. In Amphitryon she loves the sum total of love and yearning for 
the infinite that makes her see in him the ‘Géttersohn’ — she loves the finite 
in terms of the infinite. Yet her love is not the boundless love of something 
transcendental and infinite that is the hallmark of romantic yearning. She 
can only comprehend the infinite in terms of the finite, her love must be 
firmly anchored in the world of men and be subjected to the limitations that 
the Romantics lacked. Thus when she worships the god Jupiter and prays 
to him it is always the figure of Amphitryon that she has in her mind. In 
Amphitryon she loves something more than the merely mortal; in the god 
Jupiter she sees the features of Amphitryon. This is not, however, a con- 
scious distinction on her part, and she is unaware of any distinction between 
Amphitryon the lover and the husband. The tragic split between feeling 
and the intellect, between natural love on the one hand and the legal aspect 
of love as represented by marriage on the other, is only brought to her 
consciousness after Jupiter has asked her to make this distinction. This she 
is at first unable to do. When, however, she is faced with the miracle of the 
changed initial on the diadem and is told by Jupiter, disguised as Amphi- 
tryon, that it was Jupiter who slept with her the previous night, a suspicion 
of the truth slowly begins to dawn on her, a gradual awakening of con- 
sciousness bringing with it the implications of a tragic conflict. Despite this, 
however, the integrity of her feeling remains unimpaired, and Jupiter has 
to admit ‘Alles, was sich dir nahet, ist Amphitryon’.* When she is finally 
confronted with the two Amphitryons and has to choose between them, 
then she has to make the distinction that, if she were left to her inner feeling, 
she could not make, then she has to participate in the tragic dualism of a 
world which does not share the purity of feeling she enjoys. Naturally 
enough, she chooses Jupiter. She could hardly choose Amphitryon, who, 
driven half mad by despair and the tragic situation in which he is placed, is 
no longer himself; and she could hardly not choose a god who represents the 
spiritual side of her love. And yet she can still only see in him Amphitryon. 
She learns that human love cannot dispense with tragedy and some element 
of renunciation. Despite, however, the confusing situation in which she is 
placed, the integrity of her feeling is preserved. This is stressed throughout 
the play and particularly by Jupiter in the final scene, when, speaking as a 
god, he says that she has been granted a triumph, a victory, and calls her a 
saint.’ In her, spirit and body, the irrational and the rational, are fused, and 
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the outward symbol of this is the birth of Hercules, the half-god, the bridge 
between god and man. 

The two aspects of Alkmene’s love are represented by Jupiter and Amphi- 
tryon. Jupiter is not the frank adulterer of Plautus nor the adventurous 
gallant of Moliére. His character too has been given a metaphysical back- 
ground. He is spirit, the representative of the divine and infinite, and yet he 
yearns for the love of a human being. The mystery of the incarnation, of a 
god voluntarily adopting human form, is expressed in the figure of Jupiter 
coming down from his lonely perch on Olympus to seek human love. The 
play is thus given a mysterious, almost religious significance, although the 
purpose of Jupiter in coming down to earth in order, by trickery, to gain 
possession of Alkmene, has nothing religious about it. In the crucial scene 
in the second act (II, v), when explaining to Alkmene, who takes him for her 
husband, why Jupiter should want to descend to earth, he expresses himself 
in highly lyrical verse on the yearning of the gods for human love, on the 
fact that they want, not human worship that springs from a sense of duty, 
but pure love. The gods too suffer from the split between spirit and body, 
and long for mortal love and have to come down to earth to find it. 

Amphitryon’s position is more unfortunate. His life is upset by an inva- 
sion of the irrational. He is deceived by a god, and finally has no alternative 
but to accept the situation as it is dictated to him. Jupiter refers to him as 
‘ein Sffentlicher Geck’. He is more bound to material things, to society, to 
convention, to ideas of honour. He is not worried by ideas of spiritual love. 
All he knows is that he is faced with a situation that takes no account of him 
as a human individual. His one fault is to doubt in the purity and funda- 
mental innocence of Alkmene. When finally in the last scene he admits this 
integrity and acknowledges the sovereignty of her feelings, he regains his 
identity and once more becomes Amphitryon, and is recognized by Jupiter 
as such.*® 

Kleist took over the comic side of the play from Moliére. Yet the comedy, 
although often word for word the same as in Moliére, has nevertheless 
altered. It fits into the metaphysical structure of the play, and the significance 
of the serious scenes is often underlined by comic references to the same 
problems in comic scenes made to follow immediately on them. This 
technique is the same as that pursued in the comedy Der zerbrochene Krug, 
where Adam is the exact counterpart on the material plane to Jupiter, where 
references to the Fall are made several times in the first scene, and where the 
two main characters are called Adam and Eve. Kleist’s comedy is more 
down to earth, more coarse, and on the other hand more tortuously intellec- 
tual, without the graceful wit of a Moliére, without the liberating spirit of 
irony that should inform great humour. It is more often than not a cruel 
comedy, in which the torture of Sosia by Mercury is in constant danger of 
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degenerating into a sadistic dismemberment of the spirit. Although the 
comedy is often highly clever and amusing, there is in it a sense of tension 
and strain. The same tension is found in the serious scenes, in particular in 


the scene between Jupiter and Alkmene (II, v). When Jupiter describes the | 


longing of the gods on Olympus for human love he uses language saturated 
with lyricism and strangely beautiful, lines that make nonsense of the claim 
by Croce that Kleist did not write a single line of poetry in all his works." 
And yet this lyricism has about it the hint of something unhealthy, the 
danger of a lack of balance, a sultriness and strain as the lines are loaded with 
a greater sweetness and lyricism than they will bear. 


Kleist thus gives the Amphitryon legend a fresh twist, deepening the plot | 


and restoring to the legend something of the religious atmosphere of the 
original myth. He has written a play in which the language is constantly 
charged with ambiguity, hovering on the borderline between things expres- 
sible and inexpressible, where the extremes of comedy and tragedy inter- 
weave and fuse in a play of the spirit, a tense and sometimes tortuous unfold- 
ing of a drama centring around the figure of Alkmene. 


Thus the Amphitryon legend has produced three masterpieces, typical of | 


their authors and representative of the countries to which they belong. 
These, and many others, are the product of the legend of the Olympian 
Doppelganger. This essay, which started with a quotation from the play 
by Moliére, ends with one from the Amphitryon of Kleist: 


Ins Tollhaus weis’ ich den, der sagen kann, 
Dass er von dieser Sache was begreift. 

Es ist gehauen nicht und nicht gestochen, 
Ein Vorfall, koboldartig wie ein Marchen, 


Und dennoch ist es, wie das Sonnenlicht. 


IT, 1. 


Nores 


! The Doppelginger motif is given modern expression in C. G. Jung’s concept of the ‘Shadow’. 
*'W. G. Moore: Moliére, a new criticism, Oxford, 1949, p. 25. 

3 John Palmer: Moliére, His Life and Works, London, 1930, p. 376. 

“Thomas Mann: Neue Rundschau, 1928, pp. §74-608. 


5 The Doppelganger motif occurs in Amphitryon, and in the stories Der Findling, Der Zweikamp}, | 


Michael Kohihaas, and Die Verlobung in San Domingo. Some of the situations in these stories and in the 
story Die Marquis von O. reproduce those in Amphitryon. 

6 *Entsetzlich’ is the adjective almost always used by Kleist’s characters when placed in a frontier 
situation in which irrational forces threaten the foundations of their existence. It is used by Alcmene in 
the final scene in Amphitryon. 


? The situation of Alcmena choosing between the two Amphitryons occurs in earliet versions of the | 


legend. 
* Jupiter repeats this sentiment in the final scene, when he says: 
Die ganze Welt, Geliebte, muss erfahren, 
Dass niemand deiner Scele nahte, 
Als nur dein Gatte, als Amphitryon. 
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* Jupiter says Alkmene is ‘so urgemass dem gottlichen Gedanken’ (Il, v) and in the same scene speaks 
of her ‘unfehlbares Gefiihl’. 
10 Tn Il, x1: 
Amphitryon: .. . Jetzt einen Eid selbst auf den Altar schwGr’ ich 
Und sterbe siebenfachen Todes gleich, 
Des unerschiitterlich erfassten Glaubens, 
Dass er Amphitryon ihr ist. 
Jupiter: Wohlan! du bist Amphitryon. 
11 Benedetto Croce: European Literature in the Nineteenth Century, English translation, London, 19¢2 
p. $8. 





STEFAN ZWEIG AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 


IN MEMORIAM STEFAN ZWEIG, I88I-1942 


BY HarRY ZOHN 


On November 28th, 1951, Stefan Zweig would have celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday. The month of February, 1952, however, will bring the tenth 
anniversary of his death. Stefan Zweig committed suicide when the situation 
in World War II gave much cause for alarm, when his beloved Europe — 
the Europe which he had described so poignantly in his autobiography, 
The World of Yesterday — seemed irretrievably lost, when there appeared to 
be almost no hope for that intellectual co-operation of Europe which Zweig 
had striven for all his life. Viewed in the context of history, twenty-five 
or even fifty years, the period by which we are removed from Zweig’s 
‘world of yesterday’, represent no great time span. Yet this period has 
brought with it such undreamt-of changes that Stefan Zweig, the idealist 
and modern humanist, felt deprived of his dignity, a stranger, an outcast, a 
piece of spiritual driftwood in the world of today. This may be one explana- 
tion for his decision to end his life. 

Stefan Zweig enjoyed international renown and popularity. His works 
appeared in some thirty languages — a unique record for a modern German 
writer. As happens so often, however, the popular acceptance of a Zweig 
work was often out of proportion to its literary value. Stefan Zweig wrote 
significant works in almost every literary genre. This article will attempt to 
give a brief picture of an insufficiently appreciated aspect of Zweig’s creative- 
ness which this writer considers to be his most characteristic and most 
lasting contribution to European literature: his translations, adaptations, 
critical essays, and introductions — in brief, Stefan Zweig’s activities as a 
mediator in European literature. 

Stefan Zweig’s greatest literary talent was intuitive and synthethizing, 
rather than systematic and originally creative. His life work was dedicated 
to achieving understanding among the nations of the world, particularly of 
Europe, and his literary output was inspired by his many friendships and 
his admiration for great figures of the past and present. From the point of 
view of the literary historian, his greatest successes were achieved as a sensi- 
tive interpreter and Mittler of Europe’s rich cultural heritage, as a Nach- 
dichter and literary mediator. 

Zweig’s literary talent found expression early in his life. He began writing 
poetry while still a student at the Gymnasium in Vienna, contributed to 
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several literary magazines, and published his first collection, Silberne Saiten, 
at the age of nineteen. These early poems are reminiscent of Hofmannsthal; 
they express the spirit of the aesthetic Jung-Wien school of the fin-de-siécle. 
Zweig’ s first Novellen, hypersensitive, precocious psychological studies, also 
appeared at the turn of the century. Nevertheless, young Zweig, the some- 
what spoiled son of wealthy parents, the inhabitant of the ‘world of security’, 
as he himself later called it, was not sure of his literary mission. “Ich habe 
lange von fern auf den Dichter geblickt, ehe ich ’s wagte, ihn in mir selbst 
zu bilden’, Zweig wrote later.’ It was his good fortune to meet a person who 
let Zweig’s special talents mature and who served him as a guiding star for 
the rest of his life: the Flemish poet Emile Verhaeren. 

In the Viennese Gymnasium of those days, students considered it fashion- 
able to read especially foreign authors and also to try their hands, somewhat 
playfully, at translating them. Zweig was particularly interested in French 
literature (he later wrote his doctoral dissertation at the University of Vienna 
on Hippolyte Taine), and one day the sixteen-year-old Zweig came across 
a small volume of poems by Verhaeren who at that time was little known 
even in Belgium. This work, Les Flamandes, made such a profound expres- 
sion on Zweig that it can hardly be explained logically and one must assume 
a sort of literary ‘elective affinity’. Zweig asked Verhaeren for permission 
to translate his poems, and although the young man’s decision to continue 
his studies in Berlin delayed such plans, Zweig’s intense interest in Verhaeren 
never faltered. In the Summer of 1902 Zweig visited Belgium where, 
through the mediation of the poet Lemonnier and the sculptor van der 
Stappen, he met Verhaeren personally. This was a veritable Sternstunde of his 
life; in his Erinnerungen an Emile Verhaeren of 1917, Zweig wrote: ‘Ich wusste 
schon, es war Geschenk und grosse Gabe, solchen Menschen dienen zu 
diirfen, und wusste auch schon aus dunklem Geftihl, dass Wille und Bestim- 
mung mich seinem Werke zugedacht.’* There followed twelve years of 
closest friendship between the two men, and Zweig served and propagated 
the work of Verhaeren with a kind of perseverance, devotion, patience and 
effectiveness which is rare in modern literary history. 

Zweig admired in Verhaeren not only the poet, but also the man. It is not 
so much Verhaeren as a literary model who is important for Zweig — 
most of Zweig’s own poetry was written before he was forty — but Ver- 
haeren’s Weltanschauung, his unique affirmation of life, which found such an 
enthusiastic disciple in Zweig. What fascinated Zweig particularly was the 
fact that Verhaeren’s work reflected all facets and aspects of contemporary 
life. Verhaeren approved of modern civilization, and, unlike other poets, 
did not withdraw into an ivory tower. What others regarded as a barren 
field for poetry — the machines, the big cities, contemporary industrial life, 
the masses of the people, the entire ferment of modern civilization — Ver- 
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haeren considered eminently fertile for poetic expression and apotheosis. 
Small wonder that Zweig saw in Verhaeren the Walt Whitman of Europe 
whose verses constituted a lyrical encyclopedia of our times. One of 
Verhaeren’s mottos was “Toute la vie est dans lessor’; enthusiasm as creative 
power — that was Verhaeren’s invaluable legacy to Zweig. 

When Zweig set out to translate Verhaeren’s works, he realized that this 
would delay his own writing career by several years; it did not diminish his 
enthusiasm, however. Zweig spent five summers on Verhaeren’s estate in 
the tiny Belgian border town Caillou-qui-bique. Among their mutual 
friends whom they visited often were Léon Bazalgette, Romain Rolland, 
Auguste Rodin, Rainer Maria Rilke, Max Reinhardt, Ellen Key and many 
others. In 1904 Zweig published a selection of Verhaeren’s poems in his 
Nachdichtungen. He continued work, however, on a comprehensive edition 
of Verhaeren which the Insel-Verlag at Leipzig published in 1910. This 
three-volume edition consisted of a Verhaeren monograph by Zweig, a 
volume of Nachdichtungen of fifty-one poems, and the three dramas Das 
Kloster, Philipp II, and Helenas Heimkehr. The reverence with which Zweig 
approached Verhaeren’s works, coupled with his indefatigable labours and 
his considerable talents as a translator, produced some of the finest transla- 
tions in world literature. Rendering Verhaeren’s bold rhythms and neolog- 
isms into German was no easy task.* Zweig’s Nachdichtungen also present a 
chronological survey of Verhaeren’s poetry, showing the various phases of 
the poet's development. The small volume Hymnen an das Leben which 
Zweig published in 1912 had a different purpose. It presented a selection 
from Verhaeren’s work after 1900, his most mature poetry, which was 
intended to reflect Verhaeren’s new Weltanschauung, the optimism and pro- 
gressiveness to which the mature Verhaeren subscribed. Zweig’s mono- 
graph on Verhaeren already shows all the strengths and weaknesses of his 
future biographical-critical writings. This book and the subsequent Romain 
Rolland biography aimed at presenting these admired and beloved men, who 
were as yet little known in Germany, to the German-speaking world. They 
are therefore panegyrics rather than critical studies, subjective, inspired and 
inspiring manifestos of admiration, rather than objective, logical, bio- 
graphical-critical or philological studies. 

Verhaeren’s European significance, as Zweig saw it, was a great and ever- 
increasing one. In his book on Verhaeren Zweig stated that the Belgians 
regarded Verhaeren as their national poet, but that he was too close to them 
to be appreciated in his full stature. In France he was at that time understood 
only by men like Jules Romains and Léon Bazalgette, but generally regarded 
as a bold, revolutionary symbolist, a re-modeller of traditional verse forms. 
However, the French edition of Zweig’s monograph was more widely read 
than the German one. Zweig claimed great popularity for Verhaeren in 
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Russia where he was read at the universities as the poet of social renewals and 
regarded by intellectuals as a spiritual guide to the future. In Scandinavia 
Verhaeren was supported by Johannes Jensen, Ellen Key and Georg Brandes. 
‘Verhaeren ist heute deutscher Kulturbesitz’, wrote Zweig in 1910, ‘und 
vieles der neueren Lyrik, jene wohltuende Wendung zur Lebensbejahung, 
ohne sein Werk und Wirken nicht mehr zu denken.”* 

The reception of Emile Verhaeren in Germany is of especial interest to 
Germanists. When Zweig discovered Verhaeren, the Belgian was in his 
forties and not a single line of his had appeared in German. It would be an 
exaggeration to say, as did Paul Zech, that Verhaeren’s worldwide fame 
dated from the publication of Zweig’s Verhaeren edition, but there can be 
no doubt of the importance of Zweig’s pioneer work. However, Zweig was 
not the first critic to write about Verhaeren in German. Otto Hauser, Gustav 
Meyer, Franz Karl Ginzkey, F. Oppeln-Bronikowski and Julius Bab had 
written about Verhaeren prior to 1910. In 1905 Johannes Schlaf published a 
short book on Verhaeren in the well known series Die Dichtung in which he 
presented Verhaeren as the European of the future. Zweig was not without 
other eminent supporters: Richard Dehmel, Rainer Maria Rilke, Stefan 
George, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and Johannes Schlaf— all first-rate 
translators themselves — were interested in Verhaeren, and Rilke and George 
even published Verhaeren translations of their own. Dehmel repeatedly 
encouraged Zweig in his efforts; Rilke, too, was an admirer of Verhaeren 
whom he had met in Paris, and often mentioned him in his letters. In 1912 
Julius Bab published an essay on Verhaeren in the Neue Rundschau in which 
he differentiated between the Begeisterten and the Ordentlichen (the adherents 
and the detractors of Verhaeren). The performances of Verhaeren’s dramas 
in Germany offered an excellent touchstone for gauging the reaction of the 
German public to the Flemish poet. Zweig at first had scruples about such 
performances. He regarded Verhaeren as a Nurlyriker whose dramas were of 
secondary importance in his work, and was reluctant to present Verhaeren’s 
most vulnerable side first. The premiere of Das Kloster in Berlin in September 
1910 was, however, quite successful, although the critic Arthur Eloesser 
rejected Verhaeren both as a lyric poet and as a dramatist. The first German 
performance of Helenas Heimkehr was less successful; Max Nordau was among 
Verhaeren’s attackers. Philipp IT was given a first successful performance in 
Munich in 1912. For years Zweig had been trying to arrange a lecture tour 
for him in Germany; this finally materialized in 1912. By that time Verhaeren 
was sufficiently known in Germany to make the tour more than a succés 
d’estime. 

The outbreak of World War I surprised Zweig on a visit to Belgium. He 
had to return to Austria precipitately and was never to see Verhaeren again. 
Separation from friends like Rolland and Verhaeren was almost unbearable 
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to Zweig. Moreover, even Verhaeren, the proclaimer of the gospel of 
humanity, goodness and mercy, became a prey of the hysteria of hatred and 
intoned hymns of hate against Germany. ‘Endlich vernahm ich die Stimme 
Verhaerens durch den Qualm,’ wrote Zweig, ‘und kaum erkannte ich sie 
mehr, so fremd, so gellend schien sie mir im Hass, die ich immer nur in Giite 
und reiner Leidenschaft gekannt.’* Zweig, who had a post in the Austrian 
War Archives during the early part of the war and worked on his pacifistic 
drama Jeremias, sought to restore the community of European intellectuals 
and published two significant essays, An die Freunde im Fremdland in the 
Berliner Tageblatt, and Der Turm zu Babel in the Swiss monthly Carmel. We 
know that these words of hope reached Rolland, who sent Zweig an encour- 
aging reply. Verhaeren, too, was able to contact Zweig through an inter- 
mediary and assure him of his unbroken friendship, before he was fatally 
injured in a railway accident late in 1916. A year after his death Zweig wrote: 
‘Wir Freunde Verhaerens sind heute irgendwie durch alle Lander des 
zerrissenen Europa eine Gemeinschaft der Liebe, eine Gemeinde inmitten der 
Nationen geblieben.’* 

Zweig's dream of European unity and cultural community was shattered 
by the chaos of 1914-18. In the postwar years, interest in Verhaeren faded 
noticeably, partly because of his attitude towards Germany during the war. 
In 1924 Zweig remarked: ‘In Frankreich kiimmert sich niemand mehr um 
Verhaeren, und vielleicht wird er noch einmal von Deutschland in seiner 
Weltstellung gezeigt werden, ganz wie damals.’’ Personalities like Ver- 
haeren and Rolland became ever more estranged from the Zeitgeist of the 
1920s and 1930s; these years also witnessed a progressive disillusionment of 
the great European Stefan Zweig. ‘In manchen Stunden des Enthusiasmus 
gaben wir uns der Tauschung hin, wir hitten der Welt das Richtige, das 
Rettende gezeigt."* In The World of Yesterday we find also this final, re- 
signed statement: ‘Ich weiss nicht, ob der Name Emile Verhaerens noch 
heute etwas bedeutet.’® 

To Zweig Verhaeren had always meant much. The influence of the 
Belgian upon the nature and form of Zweig’s literary output is unmistakable. 
Verhaeren imparted to Zweig a great heightening of his zest for life. Ver- 
haeren’s motto “Toute la vie est dans lessor’ has already been mentioned. 


—— 





Two other doctrines of his which profoundly influenced Zweig are ‘Admirer | 
c'est grandir’ and ‘Admirez-vous les uns les autres’. Verhaeren imbued | 


Zweig with admiration and understanding for the great personalities of the 
past and present and taught him to revitalize them rather than kill them by 
pedantic ‘de-bunking’. Zweig’s vivid, evocative, inspiring, occasionally 
over-ornate style betrays Verhaeren’s influence. Stefan Zweig has some- 
times been accused of uncritical, almost unselective admiration for persons 





and things, of a kind of Allerweltsloberei (of which Friedrich Hebbel many | 
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years previously had accused another Austrian, Grillparzer). In his Autobio- 
graphische Skizze of 1914 Zweig defends himself against such accusations. 
‘Ich fiirchte als Adept Verhaerens die Uberschatzung der Werte nicht, weil 
ich weiss, dass die Zeit selbst Ordnung schafft, und sehe die Pflicht 6ftentlicher 
Betitigung darin, Freude und Leidenschaft zu verbreiten.’*® His relationship 
to Verhaeren, his unique sort of literary apprenticeship were a never-ending 
source of inspiration and satisfaction to Zweig. “Wenn ich heute einen 
jungen Schriftsteller beraten sollte, der noch seines Weges ungewiss ist,’ 
wrote Zweig in his autobiography, ‘wiirde ich ihn zu bestimmen versuchen, 
zuerst einem grésseren Werke als Darsteller oder Ubertragender zu dienen. 
In allem aufopfernden Dienen ist fiir einen Beginnenden mehr Sicherheit als 
im eigenen Schaffen.’"’ 

Zweig’s second great friend and guiding star of his life was Romain Rol- 
land whom he met a few years before the outbreak of World War I. Zweig 
read the first volume of Jean-Christophe and immediately became curious 
about the Frenchman who displayed such great knowledge of Germany and 
the Germans. Zweig regarded Jean-Christophe as the first consciously Euro- 
pean novel, the first really urgent appeal for fraternization and European 
amity. Kindness, knowledge, understanding — these were the three main 
characteristics of Rolland which Zweig admired. Zweig and Rolland became 
allies in the fight for intellectual brotherhood among the nations of Europe; 
they were two voices of reason which vainly tried to assert themselves in the 
hurricane of hysteria and chauvinistic enmities. Upon the publication of 
Zweig’s An die Freunde im Fremdland Rolland wrote to him from Switzerland 
‘Non, je ne quitterais jamais mes amis.’ As early as autumn of 1914 Rolland 
wrote his courageous and memorable manifesto Au-dessus de la mélée in which 
he demanded justice and humaneness from creative artists even in the midst 
of a war. Rolland made an even more concrete proposal: The intellectuals 
of all nations were to be invited to a conference in Switzerland in order to 
prepare an appeal to the conscience of the world. Zweig set out immediately 
to sound out German and Austrian writers and scholars about this proposal. 
This noble attempt failed, however, when it became evident that Zweig 
and Rolland could not count on the active support of men like Rathenau, 
Hauptmann, Rilke, Dehmel, Thomas Mann, Hofmannsthal and Wasser 
mann. 

Zweig’s friendship with Rolland continued for over twenty-five years, 
until the second World War put a stop to their lively correspondence. Stefan 
Zweig translated several works of Rolland into German, among them the 
drama Die Zeit wird kommen, the manifesto Den hingeschlachteten Volkern, and 
the novel Clérambault, die Geschichte eines freien Gewissens im Kriege. Zweig’s 
biographical-critical study on Rolland appeared in 1921. Apart from Zweig’s 
enthusiastic picture of Rolland, this book sheds valuable light on a segment 
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of European cultural history. On the occasion of Rolland’s sixtieth birthday 
(1926), the friends Stefan Zweig, Maxim Gorki and Georges Duhamel 
published the Liber Amicorum Romain Rolland, a collection of short contribu- 
tions of 131 friends and admirers of Rolland — a veritable Who's Who of 
world literature. 

Stefan Zweig did meritorious work in increasing the appreciation of Paul 
Verlaine in Germany, but his services in behalf of Verlaine cannot be com- 
pared to his relationship to Verhacren. Verlaine needed no pioneering spokes- 
man in Germany to present him in his full stature, since almost every German 
poet who wrote between 1890 and 1914 was interested in the “Pauvre Lélian’ 
and devoted Nachdichtungen, translations and critical studies to him. Some 
of the most prominent among these were, in addition to Zweig, George, 
Rilke, Dehmel, Daubler, Eulenberg, Schaukal, Zech and Hasenclever. But 
here, too, Zweig did work of lasting significance as an editor, translator, 
critic and inspirer. In 1902 there appeared a small anthology of the best 
Verlaine translations, edited and provided with a strikingly mature intro- 
duction by the twenty-year-old Zweig. Early in 1905 Zweig published a 
brief Verlaine biography in Paul Remer’s series Die Dichtung which Zweig 
dedicated to Verhaeren. The comprehensive edition of Verlaine in German 
was planned by Zweig in co-operation with the Insel-Verlag. This two-vol- 
ume selection of the best translations — poetry in the renditions of the above- 
mentioned poets and many others, prose in the translations of Johnanes 
Schlaf, Friderike Maria Zweig, and others — appeared in 1922. The poetry 
volume contains about one-third of Verlaine’s poetic output and remains to 
this day the most comprehensive Verlaine anthology in German. Apart from 
considerations of literary history and aesthetics, Zweig here, too, was con- 
cerned with intellectual bridges over the Rhine. In this case, the World War 
had both a delaying and fructifying effect. In the spring of 1914 the Insel- 
Verlag prepared a leaflet on the projected publishing venture which could 
finally be sent out in the autumn of 1919. The editor Zweig here calls 
Verlaine ‘den Dichter, dessen Sch6pfungen von allen fremdsprachigen Versen 
unserer Zeit dem lyrischen Gebilde im deutschen Sinne am nichsten ver- 
wandt sind.’ “Vergessen Sie nicht’, wrote Zweig to Julius Bab in November 
1919, ‘dass dieses Werk nun doppelt wichtig ist als Reprisentation einer 
Gesinnung, als Zeichen, dass das ganze lyrische Deutschland nicht mittut bei 
dem blédsinnigen Versuch, die all-einige Kunst in die Grenzen der Nationen 
und Sprachen feindlich zu zerspalten.’ Thus the Verlaine edition which had 
been planned as a purely literary matter now enabled German poets to show 
that, as far as they were concerned, there was no intellectual rift between 
Germany and France. 

Zweig’s efforts in behalf of Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, the great 
French poetess of the turst half of the nineteenth century, were of a pioneer 
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nature. Balzac and other great figures of French literature knew and ad- 
mired this unique woman, but she was known to comparatively few. Zweig, 
who had been deeply moved by the tragic life story of the poetess, wrote a 
short biography, which was intended as an introduction to her poems, auto- 
biographical fragments and letters. Zweig’s wife Friderike was entrusted 
with the selection of translations, and the beautiful volume appeared in 1920 
and, in a new edition, in 1927. 

Stefan Zweig was responsible for editing or introducing many other 
Gesammelte Werke or Auswahlen. Together with Camill Hoffmann he issued 
Charles Baudelaire’s Gedichte in Vers und Prosa in 1902, the translations of the 
poetry and the introduction being his work. K. L. Ammer’s translation of 
Rimbaud’s works with an introductory essay by Zweig appeared in 1907. 
Sainte-Beuve's Literarische Portrdts aus dem Frankreich des 17. bis 19. Jahr- 
hunderts were edited by Zweig for 1923 publication. His friends Raoul 
Auernheimer, Erwin Rieger and Paul Stefan, and his wife Friderike were 
among the translators of this two-volume edition. Selections from Chateau- 
briand with an essay by Zweig followed in 1924, and Maxim Gorki’s 
Erzahlungen in 1931. The numerous prefaces and introductions to the works 
of other writers, such as Bahr, Brod, Ginzkey, Jacobsen, Lemonnier, Specht 
and others, which Zweig wrote during his long literary career, are further 
evidence of his desire to share his insight and appreciation with others. He 
also wrote many critical essays, on Goethe, Rilke, Gorki, Wassermann, 
Schweitzer, Joyce, Renan, Drinkwater, Carossa, Dante, Proust, Byron, 
Blake and many others. Works of this type have been collected in Begeg- 
nungen mit Menschen, Biichern, Stddten which Zweig compiled in London in 
1935, and in Zeit und Welt which was prepared for posthumous publication 
by Zweig’s literary executor, Dr. Richard Friedenthal. This latter volume 
also contains a number of Zweig’s public addresses. 

Zweig’s mediating activities were by no means confined to literature. 
Suffice it to mention his essays on Toscanini, Busoni and Walter, and his 
support of the Jewish painter and book illustrator E. M. Lilien, the Belgian 
woodcut artist Frans Masereel, and the deaf sculptor Gustinus Ambrosi. 
Zweig wanted to grasp, mediate and support everything that he considered 
excellent in his time. In addition to publications, he did this in an original 
and characteristic manner. He wrote warm, enthusiastic letters to publishers, 
friends and critics, drawing their attention to a new talent, a new book or an 
insufficiently appreciated old one. To mention only two examples: the lyric 
poetry of the Czech Otokar Brzezina, and the long-neglected Belgian 
national epic Ty! Ulenspigl by Charles de Coster which, as a result of Zweig’s 
efforts, was published in several German editions. 

Zweig’s relationship to the world-famous Insel-Verlag, the publisher of 
most of his books, was also unique. Zweig was a close friend of its director, 
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Professor Anton Kippenberg, and was able to make many excellent sugges- 
tions. The Bibliotheca Mundi, a series of masterworks of world literature in 
their original languages, owes its inception to Stefan Zweig. Although 
Kippenberg later denied that Zweig was the creator of the Insel-Biicherei, 
he may yet be regarded as the inspirer and chief adviser and collaborator in 
this series. 

Stefan Zweig’s world-renowned manuscript collection was not just a 
hobby, but closely connected with his literary creativeness and an integral 
part of his philosophy and activities as an intermediary. It started as a school- 
boy occupation, but soon Zweig developed a real philosophy of collecting. 
He called his collection a Werkschriftensammlung, for he was not interested in 
signatures, random pages, or even the clean copies that a poet sent to the 
printer, but in Werkschriften, the very first drafts of a work, replete with 
corrections and thus indicating the struggle for the optimum of expression 
which shows the creative mind at work. ‘Nur wer in das Geheimnis des 
Schaffens beieinem Kiinstler eindringt, versteht seine Schdpfing.’'* Many of 
Zweig’s contemporaries who later achieved fame presented him with manu- 
scripts of their works: among these were Schnitzler, Gorki, Thomas and 
Heinrich Mann, Werfel, Gide, Freud, Verhaeren, Rolland, Rilke and 
Wedekind. When Wilhelm Frels compiled his Deutsche Dichterhandschriften 
von 1400-1900, he was able to list 112 different German authors who were 
represented in Zweig’s collection in Salzburg in 1928. In addition, Zweig 
possessed many manuscripts of poets of other nations and of many historical 
personalities. Zweig’s musical manuscripts assumed increasing importance 
in later years. A unique feature of the collection was the four thousand 
Autographenkataloge and books on manuscript collecting from the beginnings 
of that art to the present, which constituted an unmatched source for research. 


Of especial interest to the literary historian are those items in the collection | 


which indicate Zweig’s interest in the subjects of his literary studies. Zweig 


possessed Werkschriften of most of the personalities treated in the Baumeister | 


der Welt series, and of his admired contemporaries. The collection enabled 
Zweig to work on a broad canvas and to attempt his Typologie des Geistes. 
When Zweig was no longer able to devote sufficient care to his collection, 
when years of peregrinations began for him, he reluctantly disposed of his 
collection. Touching literary monuments of Zweig’s bibliophile interests 
are the novellas, Die unsichtbare Sammlung and Buchmendel. 

Some conceive of Stefan Zweig’s suicide as a protest against a civilization 
which deprives a humanistic, idealistic intellectual of the spiritual foundations 
of his existence. As the tenth anniversary of his death approaches, it is fitting 
for a disunited world to cease in its strife and pay brief homage to the memory 
of a man whose life work was devoted to world literature in Goethe's sense 
and to understanding among the peoples. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The seventieth birthday of Stefan Zweig on November 28th, 1951, and the 
tenth anniversary of his death on February 23rd, 1952, were observed in 
several memorial programmes in Greater Boston. On November 7th the 
American Association of Teachers of German had a Gedenkfeier at Boston 
University. Dr. Rudolf Kayser of Brandeis University presented ‘Erin- 
nerungen an Stefan Zweig’, discussing Zweig and his tragically premature 
cosmopolitanism against the background of the ‘world of yesterday’. As the 
editor-in-chief of the Neue Rundschau from 1922 to 1933, Dr. Kayser was 
personally acquainted with Zweig. He also read an unpublished letter which 
Zweig wrote him from London in November 1933; this letter reflects 
Zweig’s growing disillusionment and sense of homelessness, and revealingly 
foreshadows his final tragedy. Selections from Zweig’s works were read by 
Dr. Harry Zohn of Brandeis University. 

Dr. Kayser repeated his talk at a memorial meeting held at Brandeis 
University (Waltham, Massachusetts) on November 28th, and Dr. Zohn 
spoke on ‘Life and Death of a “‘Great European”.’ A musical programme 
featured Henry Jolles’s setting of Zweig’s last poem Der Sechzigjahrige danke 
(‘Linder schwebt der Stunden Reigen . . .’). 

On February 23rd a memorial evening took place at the Brighthelmstone 
Club in Boston under the joint sponsorship of the Austro-American Associa- 
tion and the American-European Friendship Association. Dr. Emil Lengyel 
of New York University spoke on ‘Stefan Zweig and the Concept of the 
“Good European’’,’ tracing the history of pan-European thought and empha- 
sizing the great recent contributions of men like Stefan Zweig and Romain 
Rolland. Dr. Zohn read from Zweig’s works and from the recently published 
Briefiwechsel between Stefan and Friderike Zweig. 

Memorial programmes were also held elsewhere in the United States. Last 
November the Social Scientific Society of New York presented an address 
by Hermann Kesten, and a memorial evening was held at Stamford, Con- 
necticut, the home of Zweig’s first wife, Friderike Maria Zweig-Winternitz, 
herself a noted authoress. 

Scholarly interest in Stefan Zweig has been increasing in America. During 
the past year or two doctoral dissertations on him have been completed at 
Harvard University, the University of Michigan, and Laval University in 
Quebec, and shorter studies have appeared in a number of professional 
journals. 


NOTES 


1 *Autobiographische Skizze’, Das literarische Echo, Berlin, vol. 17, No. 4, November 1th, 1914, p. 199. 

* Included in Begegnungen mit Menschen, Bichern, Stddten, Wien, 1937, p. 19. 

3In his Nachwort to the poetry volume Zweig says: ‘Bei der Ubertragung waltete als wesentliches 
Prinzi_ die Erhaltung des Rhythmus und die sinngemiasse Identitét der Vergleiche vor; die Verwendung 
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unreincr Reime und zahlreicher Assonanzen geschah in der Absicht, die Freiheit Verhacrens gegeniiber 
dem franzdsischen Verse auch im Deutschen zu verdeutlichen’. (Verhaeren, Ausgewahlte Gedichte, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 142). 

* Emile Verhaeren: Leipzig, 1910, p. 210. 

6 “Erinnerungen an Emile Verhaeren’, in Begegnungen mit Menschen, Biichern, Stddten, p. 60. 

® Tbid., p. 38. 

? Letter to Julius Bab, dated May 17th, 1924. 

8 Dir Welt von gestern, Stockholm, 1944, p. 238. 

® Ibid., p. 146. 

10 ‘Autobiographische Skizze’, op. cit., p. 201. 

11 Die Welt von gestern, p. 1§0. 

12 Zweig: ‘Das Geheimnis des kiinstlerischen Schaffens’, Zeit und Welt, Stockholm, 1946, p. 262. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


Two recent books remind us of the challenging character of 1848. One 
extreme is represented by Karl Obermann’s Die deutschen Arbeiter in der 
ersten biirgerlichen Revolution (Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1950, 308 pp., DM 4,80), 
the other by Carl Schmitt’s Donoso Cortés in gesamteuropdischen Interpretation 
(Cologne, Greven Verlag, 1950, 119 pp., DM 4,50.) 

Obermann’s book is a substantial and scholarly work, of great research 
value. It sifts and analyses a mass of evidence from sources (newspapers, etc.) 
which are largely inaccessible in this country, and it deals with matters which 
tend to get overlooked in more general works. The bibliography is extremely 
valuable. While it does not neglect the liberal historians, it lists those writings 
of Marx and Engels with a special bearing on the subject. The consequences 
of the failure of 1848 in Germany have been summed up, thus: ‘It disheartened 
the German middle class permanently, which never found a path of its own 
between the skilful power-politics of the reactionary German groups, and 
the sturdy massiveness of the industrial workers. As a result the German 
bourgeoisie became more and more an appendage of the German ruling 
class, breeding the ideology of German imperialism, sharing as a junior 
partner in the profits of authoritarianism at home and abroad.’ (Roy Pascal, 
The German Revolution of 1848.) Wherein, then, lies the positive significance 
of 1848, if any, for Germany? Obermann’s answer is that the permanent 
importance of 1848 lies in the fact that it marks the effective beginning of the 
proletarian revolutionary movement and that this alone could consistently 
carry through and develop the aims proclaimed by the German bourgeoisie. 

As Mohler points out in a book reviewed earlier in this series (IV, 2), 
Schmitt’s work — the example best known to ‘Germanisten’ is his Politische 
Romantik — is part of the “Conservative Revolution’ in the time of the Repub- 
lic, and some will think it significant that in 1950 Schmitt stepped before the 
public once again with three books, Der Nomos der Erde (Ibid., 1950, 310 pp., 
DM 16,80), Ex Captivitate Salus (Ibid., 1950, 96 pp., DM 4,50.), and the 
book, already mentioned, on Donoso Cortés. In the last he writes: ‘It is said 
with justice that the revolution of 1848 got stuck. But in the successful 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917 it emerged once more, with infinitely increased 
intensity but in real continuity with the ideas and forces which were present 
and operative before 1848.’ For example, he points out that the Communist 
Manifesto, the basic programme of the October Revolution in Russia, was a 
direct outcome of the revolutionary struggles around 1848. Schmitt's 
contention is that, if we look carefully, we can find ‘continuity of a non- 
communist kind with 1848’, and this is where he brings Cortés into the 
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picture. Cortés, Spanish Ambassador at the court of Louis Napoleon, was a 
staunch defender of the conservative values threatened in 1848. He saw no 
way out of the tensions of the time except through dictatorship, and he 
therefore welcomed the coup d’état which brought Louis Napoleon to 
power as emperor. Schmitt writes: ‘In reality, the crowned dictatorship . .. 
signified to Cortés merely a pis aller, a defensive barrier against the dictator- 
ship of other forces and powers, which he regarded as more dangerous, more 
wicked and more intensely dictatorial.’ As Schmitt records, Cortés’s final 
decision just before his death was to escape from the social and political 
dilemma by entering a monastic order. Thus two apparent opposites meet 
in his outlook, the demand for an authoritarian settlement of a revolutionary 
situation on the one hand, on the other the retreat from what Schmitt calls 
‘the confusion of this earthly existence’ into isolation and inwardness. This 
book is as interesting for the light it throws on the attitude to 1848 among 
intellectuals (e.g. Stifter as a single example) and politicians at the time and in 
certain sections of the German public today, as also for the way it illuminates 
aspects of the general ideological situation. 

1848 and its aftermath have an important bearing on two prominent 
German personalities who form the subject of books recently received, 
Moltke and Max Weber. There is a most important book by Rudolf Stadel- 
mann, Moltke und der Staat (Krefeld, Scherpe-Verlag, 1950, 568 pp., 14 
illustrations, DM 9,20, bound DM 12). With his book on Herder’s historical 
thought this work underlines how great was the loss to German scholarship 
through Stadelmann’s death. In 1858 Moltke became Prussian Chief of Staff 
and under him the General Staff ceased to be merely a technical bureau and 
acquired a more general and positive function in planning policy and strategy. 
It may be argued that Stadelmann presents Moltke’s social and political 
philosophy in too favourable light. What emerges from this admirable book 
is the picture of a man who ‘became conservative when he saw democracy 
and Marxism triumph, but also stepped forth as a supporter of constitutional 
legalism whenever this precious principle seemed threatened by the absolut- 
ism of the crown’. It was from this point of view that his experience of 1848 
was decisive. Particularly valuable is the final chapter on ‘Moltke and Prus- 
sianism’. One sentence in particular deserves quoting: ‘For the German state 
of the nineteenth century could rely neither on a politically alive nobility nor 
on a bourgeoisie serving as a positive basis for the state, and it had ... no 
parliamentary tradition at all. For this reason . . . it was thrown back on the 
twin pillars of army and bureaucracy, established in the eighteenth century’. 
This brings us close to the essence of Prussianism. It also helps us to under- 
stand why in a man like Moltke we find elements reminiscent of the Auf kla- 
rung side by side with others which clearly reveal the pattern of reactionary 
social and political thought. 
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The study of the outlook and development of German intellectuals who, 
inheriting the liberal tradition of 1848, grew up in the more closed atmos- 
phere of Hohenzollern Germany is always of the greatest interest, especially 
when dealing with scholars of the eminence of Max Weber. Marianne 
Weber's Max Weber (recently reprinted, Heidelberg, Verlag Lambert 
Schneider, 1950, 780 pp.) is authoritative to a degree that makes criticism 
seem almost impertinent, while its comprehensive treatment of so much 
significant material makes the task of selection and summary wellnigh 
impossible. Apart from his European distinction as a scholar in a wide field, 
he is remembered, for example, as a member of the drafting committee of 
the Weimar constitution (it was his influence that led to the final formulation 
of the role of the President). His political sympathies at this stage are indicated 
by his membership of the Democratic Party. What strikes one so frequently 
about the liberal intellectuals in Germany after the compromise of 1848 is the 
combination of liberal principle with insistent emphasis on the power of the 
state. “The power-political interests (Machtinteressen) of the nation’, Weber 
declared in his inaugural lecture, ‘are ... the final decisive interests in the 
service of which its economic policy has to be placed.’ It was in 1892 that 
there appeared Weber’s Die Lage der Landarbeiter im ostelbischen Deutschland, 
prepared on behalf of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. Its theme was that in the 
eastern areas of Germany the growth of capitalism on the large estates led to a 
search for cheap labour and so to an influx of Poles and Russians. Weber 
regarded this as an urgent national danger, for to him the landed nobility and 
their estates were a vital bastion of the power of the nation. Weber's trend 
of thought might perhaps be described as an attempt to harmonize ‘Macht’ 
and ‘Geist’ — a synthesis which, as an ideal at any rate, corresponded to the 
particular position of the intellectual middle class in Wilhelminian Germany. 

Tt will not be possible’, Weber declared, ‘to dispel the curse under which 
we live — the curse of being the ‘“Nachgeborene’”’ of a politically great age — 
except by understanding how to become ... the forerunners of an even 
greater age.’ Here Weber’s thought touches on the important problem of 
historicism, which we shall discuss in the next article in connection with 
Theodore von Laue’s new book Leopold Ranke. The Formative Years 
(Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 230 pp., 25s.). 
Niebuhr and especially Ranke made a decisive early contribution to the type 
of thought described as historicism. A careful study of the enormous 
influence of German historicism on English thought has been badly needed, 
and at last we have it in Klaus Dockhorn’s Der deutsche Historismus in England 
(Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 230 pp., DM 14,80). His starting 
point is the Cambridge coterie (about 1830) styled “The Apostles’ (Hare, 
Thirlwall, etc.) — whose hero was Niebuhr — and Thomas Arnold. While 
it hardly tackles the important task of explaining the reasons for the rise and 
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influence of this type of thought, this book orders a chaotic mass of 
material, a necessary and considerable achievement. 

A little while ago Elisabeth Wiskemann drew attention in The Times 
Literary Supplement to the value of autobiographies as source material for the 
historian, and this is true in high measure of Carl Severing’s Mein Lebensweg 
(Cologne, Greven Verlag, 1950, 1000 pp., many illustrations, DM 24) — two 
large volumes lavishly illustrated. Severing’s career began under the Empire 
and he has lived to witness the aftermath of the second World War, but by 
far the most significant part of his memoirs is that dealing with his exper- 
iences as Prussian Minister of the Interior under the Republic. Through 
intimate connection with many of the stirring events of the time his memoirs 
reveal details and complexities often submerged under more general treat- 
ment. He describes his experiences so comprehensively that his book becomes 
a history of Germany in the period concerned. In the same context reference 
can be made to Hitler’s Interpreter. The Secret History of German Diplomacy 
1935-1945 (Heinemann, 1951, 285 pp., 11 illustrations, 15s.) by Paul Schmidt 
(official interpreter of the German Foreign Office). This is a translation of 
part of the author’s German memoirs Statist auf Diplomatischer Biihne. One 
regrets that only the later section of Schmidt's record is made available to 
English readers, for his earlier experiences in the ‘twenties provide important 
historical material. For the research needs of historians and ‘Germanisten’ it 
has by its nature and intention less value than Severing’s book, but it recom- 
mends itself for another purpose; the young student, for whom Nazi Ger- 
many is already at best an early memory, will find in this living and exciting 
record of men and crises an entertaining and personal introduction supple- 
menting the more impersonal accounts of the historians. 

Schmidt himself figures incidentally in the new book of Hans Rothfels, 
Die deutsche Opposition gegen Hitler (Krefeld, Scherpe-Verlag, 1949, 256 pp., 
DM 8,50). It is an exciting story, even though — and as yet it could hardly 
be otherwise — this is not likely to be the definitive account. As more and 
more evidence is made available about the anti-Hitler movement within 
Germany, one feels increasingly the need for a general survey serving at the 
same time as a work of reference, and this is the special value of this book. The 
most important section of the book is that dealing with the social and political 
programme of Goerdeler and the Freisau Group. Goerdeler had been 
Biirgermeister of K6nigsberg and Price Control Commissar under Briining. 
Later he became Biirgermeister of Leipzig and for a time— with the intention 
of exercising a moderating influence — Preiskommissar under Hitler; after 
the overthrow of Hitler he was to become Chancellor under General Beck a 
head of the state. His ideas, with the insistence on private enterprise, the 
sanctity of property, and on three-party parliamentary government within a 
federal organization, represent (as Rothfels observes) the attempt to restore 
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something that had been lost rather than a programme pointing a new way 
forward. Rothfels even compares his outlook with that of Freiherr vom 
Stein. In the Freisau Group the leading figure was Helmuth von Moltke, 
and. its proposals too in certain respects was markedly conservative. At the 
same time, however, in its desire for a planned economy and to give the 
working class a positive and organic part in the state, it contained more 
radical elements. Rothfels quite rightly emphasizes that the Freisau Group — 
and this was one of the factors differentiating its outlook from that of 
Goerdeler — discounted the possibility of a return to the bourgeois liberal 
state of the nineteenth century; in fact, such ideas should be studied within 
the wider framework of the ‘Conservative Revolution’. 

The ramifications of the most important trend of thought indicated by 
this term appear in German thought today again and again. Herein lies the 
deeper significance of Rauschning’s new book Deutschland zwischen West und 
Ost (Berlin-Hamburg-Stuttgart, Christian Verlag, 1950, 220 pp., DM 6,20). 
Germany, he argues, must remain neutral as between the rival c camps because 
Europe — with Germany at its centre — belongs to neither, ‘but forms a 
separate zone, which is on the way to find a solution to the great revolution- 
ary crisis of our time and to seek an order of its own’. This could lead ‘to- 
wards a new social form of an integrated (gegliedert) society without the 
dictatorship of a class and without class-struggle and also to a new spiritual 
conception of the final inalienable values and norms of human society’. The 
great falsification of history, according to Rauschning, ‘is the denial of the 
fact that between bourgeois liberalism and proletarian socialism, both of 
which treat man essentially as homo economicus, there developed a third 
revolution, which undertakes to give man his place in society according to 
his spiritual nature’. It is interesting to notice that in the final paragraph 
Rauschning terms his idea of the European community as a ‘Holy Alliance’ 
and also that his book culminates in a tribute to Donoso Cortés — compare 
the hero of Carl Schmitt’s book — as ‘the great Spanish Catholic thinker 
[who] foresaw the inescapable logic of a development . . . which could only 
end in nihilism’. Rauschning claims to offer an alternative to nihilism, but 
his thought is sometimes imaginative rather than rational, as the final sentence 
illustrates: “What helps us is not that which in the bourgeois sense appears as 
tight and reasonable, shrewd and understanding, practical and useful, but 
simply and solely the saving, tragic, mortal leap into the consuming divine 
fire, into which despairing man plunges like Empedocles into Etna; oe as 
they go under do men and nations experience rebirth.’ 

If we deal more briefly with the remaining books under review, it is not in 
many cases intended to imply that they are less important. Least of all is this 
the case in the recent reprint of Franz Schnabel’s third volume (Erfahrungs- 
wissenschaften und Technik) (Freiburg, Herder Verlag, 1950, $10 pp., DM 
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20) of his classic Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert. In many ways this 
is the most interesting and for ‘“Germanisten’ the most useful of the existing 
three volumes; a new edition of the fourth (Die religiosen Krafte) is in 
preparation. Important academic ‘Festschriften’ are usually regarded as 
automatic choices for university libraries, and this should certainly apply to 
that in honour of S. A. Kachler (author of a standard work on Wilhelm von 
Humboldt), Schicksalswege deutscher Vergangenheit (Diisseldorf, Droste 
Verlag, 1950, 487 pp., DM 16,80). Side by side with essays on ‘Herder und 
die Slawen’ (by Ernst Birke) and ‘Goethes Frémmigkeit und Wir’ (by 
Friedrich Gogarten), there are contributions on Clausewitz (particularly 
useful in conjunction with Stadelmann’s book on Moltke), Burckhardt, 
Bismarck, Naumann, and on various aspects of Germany’s political and 
ideological relations with other countries. Other contributors include Ger- 
hard Ritter, whose study ‘Grossdeutsch und kleindeutsch im 19. Jahrhundert’ 
is among those with the most general interest. As regards German education, 
perhaps the most interesting development in this field and one that produced 
the most positive results was adult education. In 1936 appeared Werner 
Picht’s Das Schicksal der Volksbildung in Deutschland. This only really satis- 
factory and comprehensive study was suppressed by the Nazis, and a great 
service has been done by reprinting it. (Brunswick, Georg Westermann 
Verlag, 1950, 303 pp., DM 9.) It succeeds, as few books do, in making an 
aspect of education significant in the general development of ideas, and it 
continually passes over to a discussion of themes and personalities important 
to all “Germanisten’. Under the Republic Carl Heinrich Becker (Prussian 
Minister of Education 1925-30) made a special and lasting contribution with 
his influence on the growth of the ‘Volkshochschulen’. Becker in this as in 
other ways is one of the most attractive officials of the Republic and we would 
benefit in our studies by a wider knowledge of his work and outlook. So we 
welcome Carl Heinrich Becker. Ein Gedenkbuch (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1950, 168 pp., DM 7,80), a symposium by different contributor 
covering all the main aspects of his activity. Otto Haase here describes him 
quite rightly as the ‘Erneuerer der Volksbildung’. Peter Bor’s Gesprdache mit 
Halder (Wiesbaden, Limes Verlag, 1950, 268 pp. (with maps), DM 12,50) 
has more to offer than its title or a casual reading might suggest. It is many 
things at once — a study of the General Staff, of the Nazi period with special 
reference to the opposition among the Generals, of militariasm and, at the 
personal level, of Keitel’s cringing subservience to Hitler (earning for him 
from some of the less spineless Generals the nickname ‘Lakeitel’), to mention 
a few aspects. None of the evidence in this book, of course, is definitive and 
much of it is extremely onesided, but as a personal testimony it furnishes 
material which, critically used, will become increasingly valuable as the 
period recedes. The autobiography of Max Barthel, the worker poet, Kein 
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Bedarf an Weltgeschichte (Wiesbaden, Limes Verlag, 1950, 311 pp., DM 9,80) 
is disappointing, mainly because he does not succeed in giving his experiences 
— including his time as a war-correspondent of the Nazi army — much 
significance beyond their interest as a series of personal adventures. Much 
more important would appear to be Paul Tillich’s Der Protestantismus. 
Prinzip und Wirklichkeit (Stuttgart, Steingruben Verlag, 1950, 330 pp., DM 
14) (a translation of his book The Protestant Era, 1948), and the wide 
ramifications of its theme give it a general bearing on the study of German 
thought since the Reformation. Karl Gétz’s Auswandern? Ein Handbuch fir 
alle Fragen der Auswanderung (Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1951, 
224 pp., DM 7,80) is designed to help those Germans thinking of emigrating 
to other parts of the world. It deserves mention here because of the 
incidental information which it gives about earlier German emigration to 
different countries — in this respect it is a serviceable book of historical 
reference. 

Das ist Germany (Frankfurt a.M., Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, 1950, 373 pp-) 
is a collection of articles mainly by English and American journalists about 
Germany today, designed to help Germans to understand how public 
opinion in these countries regards post-war Germany. It is inevitable that 
such a book should reveal contradictions and that all the judgments should 
not bear expert scrutiny. The value of the book for our purposes lies in the 
factual information scattered throughout many of its pages. For example, 
the data about the growth and character of the various political parties since 
the war are most useful, and in addition there is material about such import- 
ant matters as the Morgenthau Plan, the failure of denazification, etc. Within 
its limits this is a useful contribution, if allowance is made for the unequal 
quality of the different items. As regards the East German Democratic 
Republic, material is now available which adds very considerably to our 
factual knowledge of developments. This is much to be welcomed, for it 
becomes increasingly clear that, for better or for worse, changes of the 
utmost interest and significance have taken place. Many of these can be 
studied on the basis of the authoritative Dokumente der Sozialistischen Ein- 
heitspartei Deutschlands, of which two volumes have so far appeared (Berlin, 
Dietz Verlag, I, 1948, 272 pp., DM 4,50; Il, 1950, 456 pp., DM 3) — they can 
be supplemented by the Beschliisse und Dokumente des IIT. Parteitages der SED 
(Ibid., 1950 (new ed.), 118 pp., DM 0,30). Among the most important 
single items are the sections on the lessons of the November Revolution of 
1918, on the principles and aims of the SED, on the Two Year Plan, and on 
the constitution of the new Republic. There are also, for example, shorter 
items on Goethe, Heinrich Mann, and on the role of intellectuals in the 
Party. Unless we are to regard Western Germany as the sole Germany, 
these volumes have a most serious claim on our attention. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY 


In memory of King George VI 

YESTERDAY afternoon on the public buildings in Munich the flags were 
flying half-mast as the snow-flakes came fluttering down. In the Bavarian 
Land Parliament members stood in short, silent tribute to the memory of a 
King who has won esteem and affection so far beyond the limits of his own 
dominions. 

The newspapers here have articles about him today. “Ein KGnig, der im 
Herzen seines Volkes wohnte’; “Ein Monarch, der sein Volk geliebt hat’; 
‘Grossbritannien vom Tod seines K6nigs erschiittert — Einfachheit, Be- 
scheidenheit, Fleiss und Pflichttreue’ — these are some of the headlines chosen 
at random. This morning I had to visit some American neighbours living in 
my street, whom I had not seen before. ‘So sorry about the King — he was a 
fine man’ they said as I left. 

Though not, I think, unduly sentimental, | have been much moved at these 
things and to see once again how simple human greatness transcends all 
frontiers and compels recognition and gratitude. 


German help for flooded North Italy 

Since the war Germany has been helped greatly by other countries — how- 
ever mixed the motives may have been. All the more pleasant is it to record 
how in turn Germany has now helped, and helped impressively, another 
country in distress. 

When the full magnitude and horror of the floods became known which 
last autumn overwhelmed the Po area of northern Italy, appeals were 
launched here in Germany for assistance in money and kind. Towns, firms, 
trades unions, banks, schools — all competed in sending to the stricken areas 
whatever their means could afford. Though the great and wealthy could and 
did contribute cf their abundance, a smaller example known to me through 
a personal connection may be interesting to mention. A large boys’ second- 
ary school where a friend of mine is teaching has an internal loud-speaker 
system on which the headmaster can make announcements to all the class- 
rooms. One day the boys heard him appealing to them to help the people in 
northern Italy — many of them schoolboys like themselves; would every boy 
like to contribute a few pfennigs? They responded, and their little contri- 
butions totalled up to a sum of one hundred marks. 


Public and police; disquieting incidents 
From the pleasant to the not nearly so pleasant. In May last year students 
of Hamburg University staged a demonstration against a decision of the 
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‘Hochbahn’ authorities to discontinue tickets for students at reduced rates. 
The demonstration was entirely peaceful and organized largely by poorer 
students who have to earn money to pay their way. The pclice forbade the 
demonstration to proceed, and, on its doing so, began to beat up the students, 
men and women, with their cudgels. The municipal authorities later com- 
plimented the police and there followed official prosecutions against twenty- 
two of the students. That the demonstration was mistakenly believed to be 
one of political extremists does not seem to make the matter much better. 

And now just recently something similar has happened in Freiburg. Last 
month students from the university there demonstrated quite harmlessly 
against performances of the film “Hanna Ammon’ whose ‘Regisseur’ is Veit 
Harlan of ‘Jud Siiss’ notoriety. Again the police intervened with their 
cudgels and, according to a detailed and shocking report prepared by a meet- 
ing of the students (published in the Munich Echo der Woche of January 26th 
last) many students, both men and women, were beaten, some suffering 
injuries that required medical attention. 

Who was in the right and who in the wrong only those can judge who 
were on the scene and know the full facts against the legal background. But 
one thing is clear enough. Both incidents have a very ugly and disturbing 
look and seem most unpleasantly reminiscent of a past that is still more 
recent than is sometimes allowed by over-optimistic well-wishers. 


Remilitarization again, and all that 

In my Letter of April last year I offered some remarks on this subject. Last 
month the ASTA (Allgemeiner Studentenausschuss) of Munich university, 
the largest in Germany, organized a general meeting of students to con- 
sider the question of Germany’ S military cantinien: to European defence. 
[attended the meeting which was held in the Great Hall (Aula). Some 2000 
students were present (about a fifth of the total number). How crammed it 
was may be gathered by the chairman’s half-jesting, half-serious request to 
those in the gallery to express applause by clapping rather than by the cus- 
tomary trampling, as the gallery was built to support about half the number 
actually present. 

The plan of the meeting was as follows. First two delegates from the 
Landtag (one for the Government and one for the Opposition) made intro- 
ductory speeches outlining the official views. Then a motion on the subject 
framed by the ASTA was read out, and the ensuing debate occupied the rest 
of the four hours’ proceedings. 

Unfortunately the planning and chairmanship of the meeting left a good 
deal to be desired, and the behaviour of those present more still. The speeches 
of the parliamentary delegates were apparently forgotten as soon as made. 
The ASTA motion, on which a debate was held, was evidently unknown to 
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most present and was far too long to keep in mind. And the whole meeting 
was so drowned amid tramplings, hissings, whistlings, interjections, facetious 
or merely tiresome and sundry other catcalls that it was as difficult to hear the 
speakers as it was to discover the opinions of those present. Even though it is 
carnival time (‘Fasching’) a greater sense of dignity and responsibility would 
surely have been seemly for the discussion of so serious a matter. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a resolution or vote was taken, and one 
duly read in the Press headlines such as: ‘Miinchner Studenten ftir Wehr- 
beitrag’. For my part, bearing in mind how confused, contradictory and 
shifting the feelings and opinions at the meeting were, I am not convinced 
that a vote such as this headline records has much relation to the facts. 

But what is one to think of such a performance: Admittedly only one- 
fifth of the students of the university were present — after all, the hall would 
hardly contain more; and two thousand seems a hopelessly large number for 
a debate, in any case. Yet one-fifth is one-fifth; and one asks oneself whether 
it was the worst fifth or a representative fifth. 

But I do not want to close on a simply negative note. And lest I should 
seem only to condemn or criticize let me hastily add my conviction, based on 
an almost continuous experience of post-war Germany, that there are 
splendid young people growing up here who will later take their part with 
dignity and responsibility in shaping their country’s future. 


JOHN BourRKE 
Munich, 7.2.52 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


one This absorbing book, which no doubt constitutes only a first instalment of the 
hr. autobiography of the Latvian writer and poetess Zenta Maurina, has a double 
and claim to be reviewed in these pages. First, it is written with artistry in the 


author’s own vivid and sensitive German. Second. it deals with an area of 


ocd former German influence and at times of culture that is inclined to be neglected 
by readers of German despite its great men of German speech and wider 
a outlook — das Baltikum. 
uld A tragic fate set Mme Maurina apart from her sisters at home and at large. 
for At the age of six she was stricken with infantile paralysis, never to walk 
her again. During her far journey she has by creative work in literature and in 
criticism infused significance and beauty into her life to a point where one 
uld must speak of something other than tragedy. The present instalment stops 
on short of her journey into the freedom of university life at Riga, but passionate 
are asides like that prompted by memories of the fragrant heaths of Latvia show 
ith that her exile in Upsala is fraught with suffering and loneliness. 


Born in 1897 Mme Maurina was able to attend a Czarist High School in 
Liepaja after many years of private tuition at home. It was altogether charac- 
E teristic of her country and times that her elder sisters attended a German 
Lyzeum, she a Russian Gymnasium and her youngest sister a Latvian inter- 
mediate school. At school her all-round talents enabled her to play a leading 
part in the silent and unending struggle between teachers and taught by 
priming her less informed class-mates with necessary knowledge at necessary 
times, and so prove her social worth to what must always be a highly critical 
group. There the curriculum was happily endorsed by inclination and she 
immersed herself in the novels of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, about the latter 
of whom she was to write in later life. There, too, she was successfully 
defended from an un-Christlike maths master (who ordered her to rise 
and walk to his desk) by a fellow-pupil, a young Jewess, who overbore 
the monster by her superb courage and moral superiority. Her Abitur began 
the day after the bombardment of Liepaja by English warships in May 191s. 
But it was not until after the end of the war that she was able to begin 
university life in Riga. 

Her first step on the long road to emotional and then philosophic stability 
was made through these wonderful words of her father: “Die Blumen kénnen 
auch nicht gehen, Liebling, und sind trotzdem schén. Alle freuen sich iiber 
die Blumen und haben sie licb. Sieh, Taubchen, diese hier heisst Skabiose, 
schau nur hin, wie zart ihre Staubfaen sind.’ He was a doctor, later the much 
loved district doctor of Grobina, famous for his power of diagnosis. He is by 


1 Staubfiden Zentna Maurina: Dostojevskij. Stockholm. Bonniers, 19§1. 
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far the most characteristic Latvian in the book, more so than Marta Jura, who 
died in the cause of Latvian freedom; for heroines of all lands resemble each 
other even more than heroes. Though Dr. Egle studied the lives of plants and 
animals and quoted the Classics (above all Homer) he was temperamentally 
the eternal type of Latvian peasant as one knows him from the Dainas: gentle, 
serene, enduring —even under harsh treatment —sensitive, finely  dis- 
criminating and utterly devoted to his dependants, in this case especially to 
his lame duck. His smiling child-like trust in the workings of Providence, and 
the natural philosophy in which he expressed it, received a rude shock when 
the savings he had scraped together for “Amata’s’ use in later life lost their value 
through the war. If one can imagine an old Irish saint with a natural religion 
permitting him to have a wife and family and enjoy a shrewd joke over his 
wine, that will be very much like Dr. Egle. 

Mme Egle lived in another world of music and art. Those interests of the 
two parents that are more easily defined were indeed mutually exclusive: 
but they were rich in the currency that maintained them beyond their own 
frontiers — mutual affection and respect. When the maternal grandfather 
sent his daughter some money to replace the Schréder with a Bliithner she 
diverted it to buying the last word in microscopes for her husband. She played 
the piano so well and was otherwise so charming that she not only captivated 
Richard Strauss’s disciple Holzapfel as their great ‘Hausfreund’, but played 
her family back into full possession of their commandeered house through 
one of the last surviving Romantic German town-majors. Mme Egle was not 
able to express her feelings for her daughter so tellingly as the doctor: but 
their depth and sincerity came to the author later as a revelation in diary form. 

Mme Maurina owed much of her re-integration to two men of German 
speech and culture, one a Baltic, the other a national German. The former 
was an aristocratic disciple of the German Idealist philosophers who threw 
himself to his death from a window before the approaching German troops 
in Riga, during the war of 1914-18. He took an early interest in the little girl 
and wheeled her to the top of the highest eminence in the region, a lowly hill 
in fact, but an Everest of friendship. The other was the conductor and 
composer Hans Holzapfel. His passion for music and art, so extreme as only 
to be forgivable in an artist and barely then, gave Mme Maurina the 
religion of beauty of which she had so dire a need. Gossips at the time 
considered Holzapfel’s devotion to the daughter —he once carried 
her into the front row before one of his performances — to be but a mask for 
his devotion to the mother: but anyone acquainted with Mme Maurina’s work 
would find it easy to understand both attachments, and in any case Holzapfel 
wrote the music to a cycle of the daughter’s early poems. When he returned 
from internment in Russia after the 1914-18 war “Onkel Hans’, hitherto a 
gigantic figure towering head and shoulders above all others in the region, 
seemed to dwindle to a pygmy as he unfolded complacent arguments to 
show that the world had no need of a free and sovereign Latvia. 

The other Germans in the story are mainly Balts. There are the governess 
who (symbolically, one is inclined to feel) emptied her slops from the window 
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vho into a humble Latvian’s well; the student who ‘snapped’ people in the most 
ach embarrassing and intimate circumstances because only ‘Life’ would do; the 
and romantic old lecher who tried to steal kisses from the young girl; the 
ally amorous lady who in her husband’s absence at the wars copied out the most 
tle, passionate love-letters trom Balzac in the handwriting of one of her guests 
dis- and posted them to herself in despair of receiving authentic ones from him; 
7 to the baroness who was ‘so zart organisiert’ that every seating facility in her 
and house had to be upholstered for her, for which reason she also affected to 
hen have avoided the married state. These make a gallery of types that one 
ilue might dismiss with a smile, did we not see in them the marks of the 
rion degeneracy that must undermine all who enslave others. 
his Below the Russian and German layers there is the indestructible Latvian 

kernel, in the daughter as in the father. To learn its quality the book must be 
‘the read, as with Mme Maurina’s sentiment for Europe and for humanity as a 
ive: whole. The issues of Latvian history are raised in an early chapter on the 
ywn heroine Marta Jura, who was for some time in the house as a governess — 
ther but what a governess! 
she Testing, interpreting and integrating these manifold experiences and 
ryed impressions at the centre is the mind of the author, perceptive and mobile to a 
ated high degree even in a physical way — since she often heard and saw more than 
ryed was intended for her. Especially vivid are her memories of flowers, butterflies, 
ugh birds recorded and held on the margins of her awareness while some vital 
not happening was taking place at the centre of focus. Here she yields nothing to 
but Hans Carossa, who writes a foreword to her book. As material for com- 
rm. parison there are passages from both authors about caterpillars seen through 
man childish eyes. 
‘mer In her preface Mme Maurina tells us that it was the dwarfing of private 
rew by world sorrows that caused her to lift the veil on her early years. 
Ops 
girl (A. T. Hatrto) 
- hill 
and 


only Holderlins Christliches Erbe. By Helmut Wocke. Miinchen: Leibniz Verlag. 


the 


deal 1949. pp. 123. 
‘ried Studies of Hélderlin have tended in the past to emphasize the poet's enthusiasm 
< for for Greece and to neglect the Christian element in his thought. This small 
vork volume endeavours to trace the influence of the Bible and of Christian teaching 
apfel in some of the works of Hélderlin, not merely the later ones but also those of 
rned his earlier years. 
tO a The starting point is the period of friendship with Hegel and Schelling in 
3100, Tiibingen and their common attempts to arrive at a true meaning of notions 
ts tO such as ‘the kingdom of heaven’ and their own dissatisfaction with a con- 
temporary Christendom which was so little Christlike in spirit. It links detail 
rT1eSS in Hdlderlin’s works from his poem “An Die Grossmutter to the Patmos ode 


dow with relevant biblical passages or explicit amplification in complementary 
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works or correspondence, and it deals in three brief concluding chapters with - 
general aspects of the subject. 

The attempt to direct more attention to the Christian heritage of Hélderlin 
was desirable but the danger in a short work of this kind is that a proper sense 
of proportion may be lost. This has not been altogether avoided in the present 
volume, which could also have been clearer in its exposition. 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Marginalien. By Josef Kérner. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag G. Schulte- 
Bulmke. 1950. pp. 91. DM s. 


In this volume the author brings together his thoughts and criticisms of seven- 
teen contributions to the study of Romanticism made between 1938 and 1946. 

Half of these were publications of new sources, mainly letters and lectures, the 
rest new critical studies including four discussions of the philosophy of 
Friedrich Schlegel. K6rner’s own vast knowledge of the period and his keen 
insight give these marginal notes value, not merely as a work of critical 
bibliography but even more so as a contribution in themselves to the various 
chapters of Romantic thought and literature. He has stern words for Schultz, 
Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen, and warm praise for Korff’s third volume of 
the Geist der Goethezeit: he is disappointed with Professor Fiedler’s edition of 
A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on German Literature and delighted by Professor 
Willoughby’s editing of some Kerner letters. 

Additional volumes of a similar nature had been planned, to collect the 
reviews and comments which Professor Kérner had been unable to publish 
during the Hitler period and the subsequent collapse but his death has inter- 
vened. Unless his notes allow of posthumous publication, there will now be 
no zweite Folge. 


An 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Goethe. By Vilhelm Grénbech. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1949. pp. 575. 


The Danish scholar Vilhelm Grénbech, who died in 1948, is known as the 
author of works on primitive Germanic and early Christian society. In this 
biography, he achieves a view of Goethe the man by drawing almost solely 
upon Gocthe’s own writings, particularly his letters, and upon remarks of his 
conte mporarics. He sums up the central fact of Goethe’s life with the maxim: 
‘Arbeit ist Produktion, Plackereci und wieder Plackerei, und hat nichts mit 
Geist zu tun; Ziel des Lebens ist es, das Dasein asthettisch zu geniessen, in 
Innerlichkeit zu leben’. In his view, this is the conception which dominated 
Goethe's relation to the world and his fellow-beings, and the origin of his 
idea of ‘Entsagung’. So interpreted, ‘Entsagung’ appears not as a species of 
asceticism, but as Goethe's will to dissociate himself from everything in the 
world which impeded his own harmonious development. 


(G. A. WELLS) 
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ith | Goethe. Chaos und Kosmos. Vier Versuche. By Ludwig Hansel. Wien: 
Thomas Morus Presse im Verlag Herder. 1949. pp. 232. 


rlin . , . : " 
The first three of these essays deal with the humanism of Weimar, Goethe’s 
‘nse é ‘ asset 
personality and philosophy, and Faust. Then comes an examination of the 
sen ; 


reception of Goethe’s thought and poetry in Germany since his death. The 
author finds that whereas Goethe was conscious both of chaotic and of 
:RS) constructive forces within his own being, nineteenth-century thought saw 
only the former side of his personality and gave vent to precisely shone forces 
of destruction. The writings of Karl Jaspers and Reinhold Schneider’s essay on 
Ite- ‘Faust’s Rettung’ together with such works as Thomas Mann’s Lotte in Weimar, 
are interpreted as forming the beginnings of a new attitude to Goethe. They 
show that the present age is beginning to feel its way back to order and 


a humanism. The author’s conclusion is that Christian writers have been to the 

oo fore in appreciating these positive elements in Goethe, whose humanism has a 

a definite place in the outlook of the present day Christian. 

oom (G. A. WELLs) 

tical 

10US ; 

itz, | Angst und Mut. By Mario Wandruszka. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1950. 

1e of pp- 156. 

n of Scholarly as one would expect a Dozent at the two Universities of Heidelberg 

SSOT and Tiibingen to be, Dr. Wandruzska von Wanstetten, in turning the 
spotlight of philology on two of the most prominent words of our time, 

the remains as lively and entertaining as Ivor Brown. 

slish Now that “Mut als Weltanschauung’ is followed by the “Weltanschauung 

iter- der Angst’ and “The Age of Anxiety’, the author takes the advice of Miguel 

w be Unamuno: ‘Examine language, for it preserves, condensed by the atmospheric 
pressure of centuries .. . the richest sediment of the common mind.. .’, and 

SERS) of Heidegger: “Language is the house of Being’, and asks: What does language 


know about Angst and Mut? 
Seventy pages are devoted to the etymological and psycho-semantic 


575: examination of “The Vocabulary of Anxiety’, from Kopflosigkeit and Nerven- 
: the verlieren, Beklemmung, Bedrangnis, heilloser Schrecken and sinnlose Angst to 
- this Ehrfurcht and Gottesfurcht. He concludes that all these words describe the 
slely ‘Erlebnis eines erdriickenden Engegefiihls’. His investigation of the emotional 
f his significance and the ever changing poetic and philosophical aura of his words 
xim: ranges over the whole field of Biblical, classical and West-European language 
- mit and literature. Definition and usage are examined in OHG and MHG texts, 
n, in and in the writings of Luther, Kant, Goethe and Schiller, but modern authors 
sated like Kierkegaard, Freud, Th. Mann, Heidegger, Jiinger and Schweitzer 
f his supply most of the evidence. Among his French witnesses are Pascal, Baude- 
es of laire and St. Exupéry; he turns to Plato, Dante, to Shakespeare, Edward 
n the Young, E. A. Poe and even to the New York Times of 1949. 


In the second part, “The Vocabulary of Courage’, quotations from Plato, 
ELLS) the Latin classics, La Chanson de Roland, the Nibelungenlied and MHG poems 
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by Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walther v. d. Vogelweide, Shakespeare 
and the German classics far outnumber those from Nietzsche, Jiinger, Heming- 
way and other modern authors. A Gallup-poll on Angst and Mut may not 
have been intended, yet the choice of quotations points to the conclusion that 
since the middle of the nineteenth century the vocabulary of fear has begun 
to overshadow that of courage. The chronological arrangement of the data 
supplied might be represented by a graph showing a maximum of courage 
quotations from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and of fear quotations 
trom 18s0 to 19§0. 

In his conclusion, the author points out the linguistic connection found 
between Angst and Mut (Lat. angor — E. anger) on the one hand, and courage 
and anger (Fr. courage — Sp. coraje) on the other. Thus fear and courage 
are no contrasts, but fear stimulates courage: “Der Mut ist die Antwort der 
Starke auf einen die Licbe bedrohenden Hass.’ In this way language has 
raised biological fitness to the status of moral virtues in words like Tugend 
(virtus) and fromm, brav. We need fear to guard our life and courage to defend 
it. 

For the German student Angst und Mut removes ‘the veil of familiarity’ 
from two well-known words; the book is invaluable for developing in the 
foreign student that Fingerspitzengeftihl which he can acquire only by studying 
these abstracts in as many contexts as possible. 


(Erika A. WirTz) 


Schiller: Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. Edited with Introduction 


and Annotations by William F. Mainland. (Blackwell’s German Texts.) 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1951. pp. 147. 


By making available an English edition of Uber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung, which he rightly describes as ‘one of the greatest essays in the whole 
range of German criticism’, Mr. Mainland has done a service to all students 
and teachers of German literature. His Introduction is a model of its kind: 
informative and closely argued, it is none the less written with a verve and a 
lucidity far from common in studies of this type. The common view that 
Schiller’s critical preoccupations were a form of aberration from his true path 
is fully discussed (throwing light upon the whole problem of the artist as 
critic). There is a detailed survey both of Schiller’s development as a critic 
and of the genesis of the ideas which went to the making of the essay, while 
an assessment is made of the influence which it had on later thinkers. A novel 
and welcome feature of the edition is an appendix consisting of passages from 
a variety of sources (ranging from Fr. Schlegel to Theocritus), illustrating 
certain key ideas of Schiller. The annotations provide a wealth of illuminat- 
ing comment and are mercifully free from any tendency to enlarge upon the 
obvious and evade the difficult. There is a short bibliography. 


(C. P. Macit) 
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Georg Biichner. By A. H. J. Knight. Oxford: Blackwell (Modern Language 
Studies). 1951. pp. 181. 21s. 
Critical comments upon the recent production of Wozzeck at Covent Garden 
revealed a widespread misunderstanding of the work which inspired Alban 
Berg’s opera and an equally widespread ignorance of its author. This is 
understandable, for while the plays have for some time been available in 
translation, no critical study of Biichner in English has hitherto been available. 
Mr. Knight’s comprchensive survey of his life and work fills therefore a very 
real need. His first chapter is biographical and includes an analysis of Biich- 
ner’s personality based largely upon the correspondence. The plays, the Lenz 
fragment, the treatises and the translations are then considered. Of particular 
interest here is the analysis of Wozzeck and the perplexing critical difficulties 
which it raises. A final section assesses the qualities which give Biichner his 
unique position in German literature. There is a select bibliography. 


(C. P. Macitt) 


Albrecht Diirers Brautfahrt in die Welt. Kindheit, Lehre und Wanderjahre. 
By Leo Weismantel. Freiburg, Miinchen: Karl Alber. 1950. pp. 443. 

Albrecht Diirer. Der junge Meister. By Leo Weismantel. Freiburg, Miinchen: 
Karl Alber. 1950. pp. 399. 


Leo Weismantel has set himself the task of depicting, in a series of “Kiinstler- 
romane’, the cultural situation at the turn of the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. These two volumes on Diirer carry on therefore the work begun in 
Weismantel’s Griinewald trilogy; they take us up to the decisive years 1494 
and 1495 and attempt, by a combination of imaginative biography and 
‘Kunstgeschichte’ to throw light upon the vexed question of Diirer’s person- 
ality. The work was planned in three volumes, but the material for the last 
of these was unhappily lost during the war. Each is equipped with appendices, 
consisting of notes on and illustrations of Diirer’s works, together with his- 
torical details of persons mentioned, and other material used. 


(C. P. Maciir) 


Ehrfurcht vor dem deutschen Wort. By Wilhelm Schneider. Freiburg: Verlag 
Herder. 4 durchgesehene Auflage. 1950. pp. 366. DM 9.80. 


This book is one of the more able and readable attempts to make the general 
public think about the written and the spoken word. It is of course intended 
for the German-speaking community so that it has a special national view- 
point and, at times, a somewhat patronizing approach. Though the foreign 
reader may find each of these a little tiresome, they will certainly not spoil 
his enjoyment of the book or diminish the profit w hich he is likely to derive 
from it. 

It is divided into three parts. The first discusses general problems concerning 
the origin and nature of language with admirable lucid ity and a fair degree of 
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comprehensive balance. Perhaps too much time is spent in discussing the 
peculiar merits of German and refuting antiquated charges, but the German 
reader would almost certainly deny this. In any case it is understandable in a 
book with such a clear national and didactic purpose, though the support 
drawn from Fichte’s views on language as expressed in the Reden an die deutsche 
Nation is more debatable. Fortunately for his arguments, Professor Schneider’s 
interpretation of Fichte’s claims seems more reasonable than accurate. 

The second part is an encouragement to read with greater discrimination. 
The author emphasizes the importance of familiarity with the works of the 
best writers and the development of a critical approach to the written word. 
He illustrates profusely and clearly by contrasting passages by Storm, Meyer, 
Stifter and Goethe with less worthy models. What he has to say should induce 
the reader to pay greater attention to the techniques of writing and enable 
him to enjoy more deeply what he reads. 

In the third section, the author deals with the most practical aspect of the 
problem. He urges the man in the street to search for le mot juste on all 
occasions. He has stern words to say about hackneyed metaphor, conventional 
imagery and all types of confused and pretentious style. 

Although the book has a special message for the German reader, it should 
prove a very helpful guide to students of Modern Languages. Not only does 
it show by its examples the stilistic standards which should be striven after but — 
it also guides the foreign student in selecting what is desirable and in rejecting 
what is slovely in conversational usages. Normally he is all too ready to 
adopt everything he hears indiscriminately. The few references to other books 
on style and usage are also useful. In short, the book is well worth reading and 
well worth recommending to students in this country. 








| 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Herders Volks-Lexikon. Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 1950. 1032 pp. RM 8.80. 


The Volks-Lexikon is a condensed version of the larger two volume work — 
Der Neue Herder — which has already been mentioned in this journal. Indeed 
most of the photographs and diagrams are identical. It shows the same high 
standard of production and is remarkably full and concise. There are 35,000 
entries and 2700 illustrations. Its publication helps to mark the 1soth anniver- 
sary of the house of Herder and it is a creditable enough work to be worthy 
of the occasion. 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 
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interpretation, they aim at showing the creative 
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MARIA THERESA 
AND OTHER STUDIES 


G. P. GOOCH 


‘He writes so entertainingly that it would be easy to overlook the 
authority and learning which inform this book. The two principal items 
are studies of the Empress Maria Theresa, and in both the art is 
beautifully concealed. She is brought to life in the first study through 
the medium of her correspondence with her hard-working son, Joseph LI, 
and in the second, through that of her correspondence with her light- 
hearted daughter, Marie Antoinette. 


‘These studies are the matured fruit of a lifetime of historical 
scholarship which Dr. Gooch wears as lightly as a flower.’ 
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